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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 
RBar area ames set me ee ER PR = REY ST TR eS Pe ee ee a 


Current Manpower Situation 


USINESS activity approached a seasonal peak during August. Total 
output reached a new record during the second quarter and the 
trend points to further gains during the third quarter. The increase in job 
opportunities this summer reduced the number of unemployed workers 
unusually quickly and at the same time absorbed an unusually large 
increase in the labour force. Local 
labour shortages were reported dur- 
ing the month in many parts of the 
country. 


Labour Force 


A further substantial increase | ,.,,,., Total 


in non-agricultural employment oc- 
curred between mid-July and mid- 
August; this was partly offset by a [ . 

decline in agricultural employment. f{ With Jobs 
The total number of persons with | 
jobs rose to 5,641,000, about 
156,000 above the previous record, 
reached in July 1953. The employ- 
ment gain from the seasonal low { 
this spring amounted to 642,000, [| 000, With Jobs: 
almost one-third greater than for | pad ome 
the comparable period last year. [| 
Total employment in mid-August 
was 225,000 higher than last year; [| 
it was 281,000 greater in non-farm [| ; ee 
industries. : 


The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work declined 
from 150,000 to 131,000 during the 
month, a substantial drop for this 
time of year. The latter figure was 
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Hours per Week 


— TT 2.3 per cent of the labour force, the 
; lowest ratio recorded since October 
43 tees ner ee 1953 and 25 per cent lower than in 
August last year. 


Labour requirements were well 
distributed across the country, re- 
sulting in a fairly full and balanced 
use of available manpower. Areas 
with labour surpluses were fewer 
sen than at any time since October 

S BIPFMAMJJASONDI 4952, The number of areas with 
ie he labour shortages rose to five and 
many more areas reported shortages of workers in specific occupations. 
Most of these shortages were not expected to persist beyond the season- 
al employment peak. 


A more general strengthening of activity was evident in both outdoor 
and manufacturing industries. Agricultural work eased in the central 
provinces but approached a peak in the Prairies with the early harvest- 
ing of a bumper wheat crop. Heavy demands for farm help were partially 
met by the arrival of 1,000 harvesters from eastern Canada. However, in 
three localities, including the Edmonton metropolitan area, a general 
labour shortage still existed at the end of the month. 


No let-up has been discernible in the pace of construction activity. 
The value of building permits issued in the first seven months of this 
year show widespread gains, and substantial increases in the value of 
contracts awarded suggest that construction will be well maintained 
during the remaining months of this year. The number of housing units 
begun during the first seven months of 1955 was 2] per cent greater than 
last year, and preliminary information shows that a further year-to-year 
rise took place during August. At the beginning of July, employment in 
the larger construction firms was 5 per cent higher than a year before. 
At the beginning of September twice as many construction job vacancies 
were listed with the National Employment Service as a year earlier, 
while applicants for construction jobs totalled only two-thirds of the 
year-earlier figure. 


The buoyant demand for logs, both for the West Coast lumber in- 
dustry and the eastern Canada pulpwood industry, has provided an 
additional impetus to employment. Higher levels of residential con- 
struction increased the demand for lumber from the Pacific region in 
both the United States and the Canadian markets; total lumber shipments 
for the first five months of the year from this region were 24 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1954. Demand for pulpwood has also 
been substantially higher and both the value of production and of exports 
were running about 6 per cent higher than last year. The demand for 
both lumber and pulpwood has kept employment levels in the logging 
industry about the same or higher than a year earlier. 


Production and sales of automobiles continued to be one of the 
main sources of strength in manufacturing. The industry entered the 
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model change-over period with sales 
at a new record and little evidence 
of any substantial slackening in ABSA TURING BK tee ier! 
demand. Approximately 12,000 work- 
ers were released during August be- 
cause of the change-over, bringing 
Windsor and Oshawa into the labour 
surplus category. It was expected, 
however, that the lay-off period 
would be considerably shorter than 


in 1954, 


Industrial employment statis- 
tics for July confirm area reports 


Index 
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that increased hiring in manufacturing has become quite general in the 
past few months. A comparison between current and year-earlier figures 
in various industries reveals that almost without exception employment 
gains are larger than a month or two earlier and decreases are smaller. 
In primary iron and steel, for example, employment at July 1 was 15 per 
cent greater than in July 1954, whereas at June 1 the year-to-year gain 
was 11 per cent. Similarly, employment in the aircraft industry was 6 
per cent lower than a year earlier in July, whereas a month earlier it was 
8 per cent lower. Textile employment showed a rise of 8 per cent over the 
preceding year and employment in the clothing industry rose above the 
year-earlier figure for the first time in two years. 


Labour Income 


The strength of consumer purchasing power has been one of the 
more important forces behind the recent recovery of business activity, 
just as it helped to minimize the recession in 1954. Other factors, such 
as the increased demand for materials from the construction industry, 
export trade or inventory accumulations, have perhaps had a more direct 
influence in particular firms. In almost all industry groups, however, 
recent production and employment gains have been stimulated by the 
rising levels of domestic sales. Expectations of further increases in 
retail sales were supported by estimates of national income for the 
second quarter of this year, which show a 7-per-cent gain in personal 
income over the previous year. 


Much of this increase results from gains in labour income and it is 
interesting to note that this sector of the national income continued to 
rise almost without pause during the past two years in spite of the 
business downturn. The explanation of this is that labour income is 
made up of three different components: the number of workers employed, 
hours worked and hourly earnings. Consequently, when all these elements 
move in the same direction, the change in labour income is magnified 
and conversely, when one or even two of these elements decline, total 
labour income does not necessarily fall. During the past ten years, in 
fact, gains in hourly earnings have usually outweighed any changes in 
employment or hours worked. Last year, for example, the increase in 
average hourly earnings was large enough to offset declines of 1 per 
cent in employment and roughly 2 per cent in hours worked. 
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This general statement is of course not true of every industry. By 
and large, gains in labour income last year were concentrated in the 
primary and service groups of non-farm industries. Available statistics 
suggest that about one-half of the increases in mining, finance and insurance 
and the service industries was attributable to higher employment, the re- 
mainder resulting from wage increases. The increase in labour income 
in trade was relatively small and was almost entirely the result of wage 
increases; only about 15 per cent was attributable to employment gains. 


Labour income in manufacturing fell during 1954 by about $67 
million, or 1.5 per cent. This amount was the net result of an increase of 
some $70 million attributable to higher hourly earnings, a decrease of 
$104 million attributable to lower employment and a decrease of $33 
million attributable to a shorter work-week?. In construction, labour 
income declined by $22 million; this was entirely the result of lower 
employment. Average hourly earnings in this industry went up about 3 
per cent, but the influence of this in the income total was just equal 
to the loss incurred by a shorter work-week. Labour income in the 
transportation industry suffered a loss of about 3 per cent in 1954, the 
result of a substantial reduction in employment only partially offset by 
increased wages. 


The composition of labour income in the first half of 1955 presents 
quite a different picture from that outlined above: in most industries the 
work-week lengthened when compared with the first half of 1954, and em- 
ployment was higher or only slightly lower. Total labour income, there- 
fore, rose at an accelerated rate, the gain for the first six months being 
6 per cent, compared with no change from 1953 to 1954. Almost one-half 
of the 6-per-cent gain was attributable to higher employment. 


The construction and manufacturing industries provide an interesting 
contrast. Labour income in construction rose by an estimated $34 million, 
or 9 per cent, in the half-year comparison. An approximate estimate in- 
dicates that this sum was made up of the following components: employ- 
ment, $38 million; hourly earnings, $2 million; hours, minus $6 million. 
In manufacturing, labour income in the first six months was almost two 
billion dollars, and increase of some $61 million from the comparable 
period in 1954, In this industry, however, increased hourly earnings 
accounted for roughly $41 million, the largest part of the total. An in- 
crease in hours worked accounted for a further $29 million. Employment, 
which was still slightly lower than in the first half of 1954,was responsi- 
ble for an income loss of $9 million. 


1Estimates of labour income components by Economics and Research Branch, based on 
DBS figures. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
CPt ene bargaining between August 15 and September 15 re- 


sulted in a substantial number of agreements. Most of the new 
contracts provided wage increases of modest amounts and improved 
fringe benefits. Although bargaining was often of long duration, strikes 
have been few. 


The Branch’s annual survey of working conditions shows a number 
of important changes in conditions of employment in manufacturing at 
April 1955, compared with the previous year. A summary of the findings 
is given below. 


Collective Bargaining 


Automobiles— A strike deadline was called in five plants of General 
Motors of Canada, Limited, for September 19. This action follows several 
months of efforts by the company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO-CCL) to agree on a wage increase, a form of guaranteed annual 
wage and many changes in working conditions. More than 15,000 workers 
are involved. 


Textiles— A number of textile firms, located mainly in Western 
Ontario, have been engaged in bargaining with unions during the past 
two months. Employees are represented principally by the Textile Work- 
ers’ Union of America (CIO-CCL) and also by the United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL-TLC). In some cases, wage increases are being sought 
but at a number of the mills the unions appear to be concentrating on 
fringe benefits. 


Several important labour-management contracts were signed recently 
in the industry. An agreement between Canadian Cottons, Limited, cover- 
ing plants at Cornwall and Hamilton, and the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America (CIO-CCL) makes improvements in health and welfare benefits. 
Wage rates were not changed except for some maintenance workers, The 
same union and the Wool Combing Corporation of Canada, with plants at 
Galt and Acton, also agreed to an improved hospital and medical plan 
and to no change in wage rates; a similar agreement was negotiated with 
the Monarch, Knitting Company, Limited, for its plants at St. Catharines, 
Ajax and Dunnville. Following a strike of more than a month’s duration, 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, and the TWUA agreed 


to a new contract under which wage rates remain unchanged. 


Metal Fabricating — The United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
is carrying on negotiations with a number of steel fabricating plants in 
Ontario. In several cases differences have been referred to conciliation 
services, as provided under the Ontario Labour Relations Act. Recently, 
the union reached agreement with the English Electric Company of Ca- 
nada, Limited, and the John Inglis Company, Limited, for plants at 
St. Catharines, Toronto and Scarboro. Provision was made for correcting 
wage inequities and the parties agreed to explore jointly during the life 
of the contract several aspects of working conditions. 


Extended negotiations resulted in a two-year agreement between 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, and workers at its Kitimat 
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operations. The employees are members of ten AF'L-TLC unions repre- 
sented by the Allied Aluminum Workers’ Council. Wage increases of 
from 4 to 7 cents per hour, as well as several other contract changes, 
were agreed upon. 


Construction — Several agreements were recently signed in the con- 
struction industry; the largest of these was hetween the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange and unions represented by the Montreal Council of Building 
Trades Syndicates (CCCL) and the Building and Construction Trades 
Council (AFL-TLC). Most of the agreements signed recently are to be in 
effect for two years and provide wage increases of about 10 cents an hour. 


Bushworkers — On behalf of approximately 15,000 woodsmen employ- 
ed in Northern Ontario, the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ section of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL-TLC) is 
engaged in bargaining with 21 pulp and paper companies. The union re- 
quested a 10-per-cent increase in wage rates, increased vacations and 
statutory holidays, and changes in overtime regulations and other con- 
ditions of employment. At the time of writing, the dispute was reported 
to have been referred to the conciliation services of the Ontario Govern- 
ment, 


Other Bargaining — During the latter part of August a board of conci- 
liation held meetings with representatives of Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, and the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (indep.). Further meetings were postponed until after the 
middle of September. The board was appointed after the parties failed to 
agree about union demands for a wage increase and othercontract changes 
on behalf of more than 4,500 workers employed in Hamilton. 


A collective agreement signed recently by representatives of Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, and the National Metal Trades Federation (CCCL) 
brings to a close many months of negotiation and conciliation and follows 
agreements recently concluded in other shipyards in Quebec (L.G., Aug., 
p. 890). The new agreement provides wage increases totalling 8 cents an 
hour and other benefits. 


A strike of employees of Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration was averted with the assistance of a federal mediator. All 
matters in dispute were settled except a proposal for a wage increase, 
which is being referred to arbitration. Employees are represented by the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Union (CCL). 


A strike of seamen on the West Coast came to an end on September 
3, when, with the assistance of a mediator appointed by the Federal 
Government, a two-year agreement was reached between Union Steamships, 
Limited, and the Seafarers’ International Union (AFL-TLC). The seamen 
received a monthly increase of $19.00, spread over two years. This 
amounts to an hourly rise of 11 cents. The company also agreed to con- 
tribute 20 cents per day per man to a welfare fund. 


Fruit and vegetable packing plant workers in the Okanagan Valley 
went on strike August 25 and returned to work September 10 when an 
agreement was signed by the Federation of Fruit and Vegetable Workers 
(TLC). Wages were increased 5 cents per hour for hourly-rated employees 
and 5 per cent and 4 per cent for female and male piece-rate workers 
respectively. 
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Future Bargaining — Although agreements affecting non-operating 
employees on the railways do not expire until the end of the year, the 
unions have made known their intention of seeking an increase in wage 
rates, a health and welfare plan and improvements in statutory holiday 
provisions. Bargaining for the 145,000 employees will not, however, 
get under way until November. 


The Canadian Section of the United Rubber Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL), at a recent meeting in Toronto, drew up plans for forthcoming 
bargaining in the rubber industry, [t is reported that the union will seek 
wage increases, a guaranteed annual wage and other gains. 


Working Conditions Survey 


According to the survey of working conditions in April 1955, the 
40-hour 5-day week is continuing to gain ground in Canadian manufac- 
turing plants. Its increased prevalence during the past year has been 
largely accounted for by shifts from hourly schedules of between 40 and 
45 per week to 40-hour schedules. The proportion working longer than 
45 hours per week showed no appreciable change in 1955. The distri- 
bution of plant employees in manufacturing according to their standard 
work week is shown in the accompanying table. 


Standard Work Week Percentage of Plant Employees Covered by Survey 
April 1955 April 1954 April 1953 
57.9 52.8 43.3 
11.5 13.9 15.3 
6.8 707 10.1 
11.2 12.5 15.4 
1.8 1.7 2.0 
Tel 702 9.6 
8.7 4.2 4.3 
83.9 82.5 78.5 


An increase is also shown in the prevalence of annual vacations of 
three weeks. In 1955, 44 per cent of the employees surveyed were in 
plants where a three-week vacation was granted after 15 years of service; 
two years ago the proportion was only 29 per cent. Almost 7 per cent of 
the employees were in plants that grant four week’s vacation, a higher 
proportion than in any preceding year. 


The survey revealed little change with regard to paid statutory 
holidays, eight being the most common number. Four-fifths of the em- 
ployees covered were working in plants granting six or more paid holi- 
days. 


About nine-tenths of the workers were employed in plants paying 
time and one-half for overtime and 69 per cent were in plants paying 
differentials for shift work. 


More than 60 per cent of the employees were in establishments 
having pension plans. About 86 per cent were in plants with group life 
insurance, and the same proportion in plants where hospitalization and 
surgical benefits were available. Physicians’ services in hospital and 
physicians’ home and office calls were reported covered by plants en- 
ploying 70 and 45 per cent of the employees respectively. Cash com- 
pensation for loss of wages due to illness was reported by plants em- 
ploying about three-quarters of the plant workers. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
EMAND for labour continued 


CANADA to increase in most areas 
Proportion of paid workers within each of across the country during August. 
the four labour market groups. H l tianosheed ta 
Prac owever, employment app 
be approaching the seasonal peak 
and fewer areas were reclassified 
than in previous months. Of the 
109 areas examined, 13 were re- 
classified during August: six from 
moderate surplus to balance, four 
from balance to shortage, one from 
balance to substantial surplus and 
two from balance to moderate 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE surplus. At September 1, 98 areas 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 representing 9] per cent of the 
total wage earners were in the 
balance or shortage categories, compared with 69 areas representing 69 
per cent of wage earners a year earlier. 


The employment increase was more widespread this year thanlast, 
as is demonstrated by the larger number of balanced areas in the minor 
as well as the metropolitan and major industrial categories. At Septem- 
ber ] this year, only about half as many metropolitan and major industrial 
areas were in the surplus classifications as a year earlier and no minor 
areas were in surplus, compared with 16 at the same date last year. 


In Edmonton, the only metropolitan center with a general labour 
shortage, all industries have been expanding this year but the most 
serious labour shortages appear to be of engineers, construction and oil 
exploration workers, Four minor areas were also in the shortage category; 
one in the Pacific, two in the Prairies and one in Ontario. On the other 
hand, temporary reductions in activity caused three areas to be reclassi- 
fied from balance to surplus categories during August. Reduced auto- 
mobile production in preparation for model changes brought Windsor and 
Oshawa into surplus. In Lac St. Jean, the announcement of a large-scale 
expansion at the Aluminum Company plant initiated an increase in 
registrations although employment was continuing strong. 


Approximate Labour 


Sept. l Sept. 1 | Sept. 1 


2 8 
19 7 
1 13 


* See inside back cover April Labour Gazette. 
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Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 
Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


KJOR AGRICULTURAL oh 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75, 
| per cent or more in pacha lt 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 


September 1, 1955 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | Group 2 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 

Farnham — Granby 
LAC ST. JEAN 
New Glosgow 
OSHAWA 

Saint John 

Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Westminster 
Winnipeg 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


— > EDMONTON 


Fort William — 
Port Arthur 
Guelph 
Holifox 
Joliette 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Moncton 
Niagero Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rowyn — Val d’Or 


Sernia 
—> SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
Timmins — 
Kirkland Loke 
Victoria 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jow 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Soskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 
St. Georges 
Yorkton 


Bothurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville — 
Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
i—> CAMPBELLTON 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 


Drummondville 


Edmundston J 


3 NEWCASTLE 
Otenegen V Valley 


Owen 

Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
—> PRINCE GEORGE 


Sault Ste Marie 
Sore! 
Ste. Agathe — St. Jérome 


Trur 

Valleyfield 
Vellefald 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock’ ~ Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 


—> SIMCOE 


Swift Current 


» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 


A SLIGHT increase in employment 
and a corresponding reduction in 
unemployment occurred in the 
Atlantic region during August. 
Non-farm activities were entirely 
j responsible for the increase in 
Persons || jobs, the over-all expansion being 

somewhat more than _ seasonal. 
Coal mining, transportation equip- 
ment and iron and steel manu- 
facturing showed some improve- 
ment during the month, although 


NDS - ATLANTIC 
1955 


fen Saaa ncaa wade : employment in these industries 
os SS fi ] was still lower than a year earlier. 
8. Sn The surplus of coal miners was 

partly reduced following the re- 
ferral of 115 rock drillers to the 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 


at Labrieville, Que. Logging and construction employment remained quite 
stable during the month at higher levels than last year. At August 20, 


the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 526,000, an in- 
crease of 2,000 over the previous month and 23,000 over August 1954. 
Despite the year-to-year increase in the number of persons with jobs, 
unemployment remained about the same as a year earlier because of a 
substantial increase in the labour force. 


—E——E—E—E——E—E——E— 
FoF (MAM JI. ASSN 4D 


The upswing in employment was greater during the spring and summer 
months this year than in the same period in the preceding two years. In 
the five months ended August 20, the total number of persons with jobs 
increased by 94,000, compared with increases of 81,000 and 66,000 
respectively for the comparable periods in 1954 and 1953. A notable fea- 
ture of the economic situation during recent months was the general im- 
provement in markets for rough pulp, lumber and pit props. A heavy cons- 
truction program was largely responsible for stronger local demands for 
long lumber, which in turn stimulated sawmilling activity. Overseas mar- 
kets for lumber and pit-props also showed a marked improvement compared 
with 1954. Trade establishments, generally, reported a very busy season, 
staff requirements being larger than last year. This was partly a re- 
flection of the high employment levels in logging and construction and 
partly the result of an active tourist season. 


Three local labour market areas were reclassified during the month 
from the moderate labour surplus category to balance. At September 1, 
1955, the classification of the 21 areas in the region was as_ follows: 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 17 (11); in moderate surplus 


4 (10). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased by about the usual amount during August. Most outdoor 
activities were more active than a month earlier but the gain in any one 
industry was small. Fairly large numbers of construction workers were 
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still unemployed at the end of the month as employment in this industry 
was slow in reaching its seasonal peak. Total employment in the area 
was slightly higher than a year earlier. 


Campbellton and Newcastle (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in the Quebec 


region showed a further seasonal 
increase during August as agri- 
cultural and construction activities 
continued to expand. Labour 
requirements also rose in manu- 
facturing at the end of the vacation 
period. Reflecting strengthened 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — QUEBEC 
1955 


Labour Force 


Persons 
With Jobs 


labour demand, the labour market 
was balanced for most trades by 
the end of August, although a few 
shortages developed in the more 
active seasonal occupations. The 
number of persons with jobs in 
Quebec rose to1,578,000 at August 
20, a gain of 11,000 over the 
previous month and 56,000 over 
August 1954. 


Persons Without Jobs 4 
and Seeking Work : 


— 
mes 


LS UEEEEEEERSnEEE Ee Ce Se | 
fF RAM fT 4, ORD 


Employment in the region increased by 194,000 from Marchto August, 
compared with 121,000 and 115,000 respectively in the corresponding 
periods of 1954 and 1953. An unusually active construction program 
was the main reason for greater activity this year, although employment 
also increased markedly in manufacturing. Textiles in particular ex- 
panded and seasonal declines in clothing and shoe manufacturing were 
smaller than usual. Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding indust- 
ries, after declining for some two years, was again increasing. Forestry 
operations were also carried out on a larger scale than last year. 


The classification of three areas in Quebec changed during August; 
two moved from moderate surplus to balance and one from balance to the 
moderate surplus category. At September 1, 1955, the classification of 
the 24 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brack- 
ets): in balance 2] (10); in moderate surplus 3 (14). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Increased labour needs 
in manufacturing this summer, compared with the past two years, were 
reflected in a steady decline in unemployment, especially among textile 
and metal workers. In addition, labour requirements were heavy in con- 
struction and other seasonal industries. A few labour shortages had 
developed in the construction and clothing industries. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
increase in employment has been gradual this summer and, as a result, 
labour surpluses existed in the area until late in the season. Some 
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employment increases occurred in shipbuilding and shoe manufacturing 
during the past few months. Operations in both industries, however, 
continued at lower levels than a year before. Construction was very 
active, especially in the residential field. 


Lac St. Jean (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Registration of construction workers rose sharply in anticipation of 
proposed building activities at the Aluminum Company of Canada plant 
at Isle Maligne. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. The approximate balance in over-all labour demand and supply resulted 
mainly from an increase in construction, Manufacturing activities, 
particularly textile and shoe manufacturing, had not yet regained the 
level of the previous year. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT continued to ex- 


pand in Ontario during the early 
part of August but by the end of 
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ne Labour Force the month appeared to have reach- 
went ont A ed the seasonal peak. At August 

a 
2,000,000 s “yar oe 20, the total number of persons 


with jobs in the region had reach- 
ed 2,048,000, an increase of 
161,000 during the preceding five 
months; in the comparable periods 
in 1954 and 1953, employment 


rose by 107,000 and 125,000 
respectively. Increased manu- 
facturing activity was largely 


responsible for the larger employ- 
ment gains in the region this year 
but there was also a steady in- 
crease in the forestry, trade and 
service industries and in construction. Shortages of some types of labour 
and in particular of construction and farm workers were reported from 
many local areas during August. On the other hand, layoffs in the auto- 
mobile industry in preparation for model changes, which mainly affected 
Windsor and Oshawa, resulted in a slight over-all increase in unemploy- 
ment. 
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During the month, employment changes resulted in the reclassifi- 
cation of three labour market areas; one from balance to substantial 
surplus, one from balance to moderate surplus and one from balance to 
shortage. At September 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 1 (0); 
in et 29 (21); in moderate surplus, 3 (11); in substantial surplus, 
1. (2). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. The end of the vacation 
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period brought most industries back to capacity production by the begin- 
ning of September. Steel production was at a record level with employ- 
ment at the Steel Company of Canada at an all-time high. Agricultural 
implement manufacturing was the only industry operating at a reduced 
level. Bricklayers, carpenters, concrete workers and skilled clothing 
and textile workers were in short supply. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The employment 
situation changed little during August. Construction workers were still 
scarce as the building boom continued. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most industries had return- 
ed to full production following holiday closures. The radio, television 
and secondary textile industries hired some additional staff. Bricklayers, 
carpenters, cement finishers, plasterers, and plumbers were in short 
supply. 

Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group ]. Layoffs 
for model change-over in the automobile industry began during August. 
Employment in all other industries was steady. The demand for women 
for fruit picking and canning was heavy. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. The steady influx of 
workers for jobs on the St. Lawrence Seaway kept the volume of regis- 
trations at a rather high level even though labour demand was very strong. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
automobile industry was reducing staff in preparation for model changes. 
All other industries continued to be busy and some shortages of ex- 
perienced farm hands, draftsmen, time study men, electricians, plumbers 
and steanfitters still existed. 


Sudbury (major industrial), Remained in Group 3. The mining, logging, 
lumbering and construction industries have all been operating at near 
peak capacity this summer with the result that virtually all available 
labour has been utilized. 


Simcoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. The supply of 
transient help for the tobacco harvest was very limited this year and 
although some help was being obtained from other areas, the shortage of 
workers for the tobacco harvest continued. 


PRAIRIE 


FURTHER employment expansion occurred in the Prairie region during 
August. Sizeable additions to the labour force prevented widespread 
labour shortages but supplies of farm workers, construction tradesmen 
and professional engineers were tight in some areas. [_abour requirements 
appeared to be approaching their seasonal peak by the end of August; in 
each of the preceding twe years the peak was reached in July. Farm 
help particularly was in heavy demand during the month as a result of a 
better-than-average grain crop, which was being harvested somewhat 
earlier than usual. The arrival during August of 975 eastern harvesters, 
however, eased the situation. 
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In the non-farm sector, em- 


PRAIRIE | ployment continued at a_ higher 
—1955 | level than a year earlier as oil 

er give | exploration and development, 

| construction and related indus- 

ay | tries continued expanding. At 
ae | August 20, the total number of 
1,000,000 persons | persons with jobs was estimated 
i | at 1,025,000, an increase of 


19,000 from July 23 and 50,000 
from August 21, 1954. In the pre- 


ceding five months, the number of 


Persons Without Jobs 


and Seeking Work |  nersons with jobs increased by 


143,000, compared with 101,000 


Rt rer raph 
ee a) and 77,000 respectively for the 


= | same periods in 1954 and 1953. 
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Unemployment declined suffi- 
ciently in two areas to bring them 
into the labour shortage category during August. At September 1, classi- 
fication of the 20 areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures 


in brackets): in shortage 3 (1); in balance 17 (19). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. By the end of the month 
this area approached the shortage category. In almost all occupations 
the supply of suitable workers was scarce but grain harvesting was the 
only one in which the shortage was acute. Vacancies either exceeded or 
about equalled registrations for employment from bricklayers, painters, 
plasterers, engineers, draftsmen, clerks, service workers and metal- 
workers. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Labour 
shortages developed during the month largely because of intensified 
activity in the construction industry; bricklayers, carpenters, cement 
finishers, plasterers and construction labourers were in short supply. 
The supply of sawmill workers was insufficient to meet local require- 
ments because of more lucrative employment available in the B.C. mills 
and in local construction and oil mining. Female stenographers, typists 
and service workers were scarce and there was a definite shortage of 
farm help for the grain harvest. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment continued 
to decline in this area as a result of a general increase in activity. 
While labour shortages developed in a number of construction trades, 
there was no evidence of building projects being behind schedule for 
this reason. Wholesale and retail trade establishments were very active 
during the month; sales of farm and industrial machinery, hardware, 
lumber and builders’ supplies were notably higher than a month earlier. 


Regina (major agricultural), Remained in Group 3. This area approached 
the shortage category as demands for construction and farm workers 
continued to increase. 


Weyburn (minor), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Suitable con- 
struction workers were scarce in this area. 
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PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific re- 


gion during August reached the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC 


highest level in recent years and hes i REE : 
unemployment was as low or lower Lobour Force 
than during any August since 1951. Raf 


The logging, sawmilling and con- 
struction industries contributed AP 
most to the expansion of employ- [| , wns debe 
ment but the manufacturing and | 
trade and service industries also 
continued to hire more workers. 
Shortages of key skills existed in | 

many of these industries. In the E 25,000 — w 
week ended August 20, an estimated s+ -— 
464,000 persons had jobs, 6,000 | 3 

more than in July and 26,000 more’ | 
than in August 1954. Employment 
during the preceding five months 
increased by an estimated 50,0009 compared with 36,000 and 17,000 re- 
spectively in the corresponding periods of 1954 and 1953. 

Logging camps and sawmills, aided by strong demand for logs and 
lumber, continued to operate at close to capacity. Manufacturing activity 
increased, and employment increased in some sectors such as machine 
shops, woodworking plants, foundries and sheet metal plants. Industries 
allied with construction, notably cement and paint, were onfull production 
schedules. Construction employment continued to increase. According to 
DBS reports, the total value of contracts let so far this year was consider- 
ably higher than in the same period last year. The salmon catch, however, 
was lower than last year. Rail and road transportation were very busy and 
the expansion of electricity and telephone facilities continued. 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 
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During the month, two labour market areas were reclassified, one 
from the moderate labour surplus category to balance, and one from balan- 
ce to shortage. At September 1, the classification of the ten areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 1 
(0); in balance, 9 (7); in moderate surplus, 0 (3). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver — New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The 
employment situation continued to improve. Logging and sawmilling 
establishments continued to operate at high production levels and short- 
ages of skilled labour existed in both industries. Manufacturing employ- 
ment increased during the month, being some 6 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Fruit and vegetable canneries were operating at capacity. The 
demand for construction workers was strong and ocean shipments of 
grain required additional longshoremen. 
Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Employment continued 
to be considerably higher than a year earlier; shortages of skilled work- 
ers existed in several of the metal and construction trades. All industry 
groups recorded some employment increases over the preceding month 
and marked increases over the preceding year. 
Trail—Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Prince George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1955) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8).......-..+-+++0++« Aug. 5,772,000 + 0.6 | + 3.2 
Persons with jobs ........ccccescscesscsnscosracsee Aug. 5,641,000 $20.0 74-49 
At work 35 hours OF M0fre .......-00ssseserees Aug. 4,980,000 aR pa ee = 
At work less than 35 hourS.........-s.ss++9 Aug. 303,000 +12.6 | — 5.0 
On Short time ..0-.ccccsceoocceccscesscassoseess Aug. 31,000 440.9 | —11-4 
Usually work less than 35 hours...... Aug. 186,000 +75 | + 5-7 
Other reason ..........c-.cosscncsnecesssssoees Aug. 86,000 +16.2 | —20-4 
With jobs but not at work --| Aug. 358,000 —32.2 + 8.5 
Laid off full week ........ccescsscseersesees Aug. 9,000 +50.0 | —35-7 
Other reasons ........cccccoocepesseronccnaceees Aug. 349,000| —33.2 | +104 
Paid WOPMGEB ines hacesiccectesewcuseceteecem oes Aug. 4,307,000 + 1.9 |} + 6.4 
Tn agriculture) Sich scscsctvins bessoeucovassntact Aug. 142,000 154) bkao20er 
Non-agricultural .............seseeseeeeeeeees -| Aug. 4,165,000 oe JOuteerezed, 
Persons without jobs and seeking work-»| Aug. 131,000 5 A DLE 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic Aug. 22,882} -—1l.1 | —11.3 
Quebec Aug. 57,%9| —11.2 | —24.3 
Ontario Aug. 76,230} + 7.6 | —25-6 
Prairie Aug. 22,929] -—17.3 | —11.8 
Pacific ......... Drea add de Gad tusaubeneeate Aug. 17,788 —18.2 | —25-8 
Total, all regions..............0 aes dpanksevecds Aug. 197,788 4.6.4 a2 Dk 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurancé benefit (25.505. Bat. i. pnccues eases Aug. 140,017 ~j0.9 4 —25.9 
Amount of benefit payments __...............-. July $8,947,552 —29.3 | —29.9 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ........ vew| July 114.9 AY Sa ee 9 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... July 111.4 + 1.9 + 2.4 
Tmt grat titties. c.cccces tec nck oeeteecteccepuccti oer lst six 58,417 _ —31.9 
months 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ...........:..+: August 92,525 — | +18-1(c) 
No. of workers involved ......cc.ccsccecssseeees August 6,442 SG Fat anal ec Ce 
Nos ok trikes ic. .cscosdsacsateasenstbe eecetesrateeee August — | —13-1(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .......... + 0.2 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........c0-000- — 003° | tx2eo 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... — 03 | + 1.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) .........s000e+- — 0.5 | + 3.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100) ...... + 0.3 — 0.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) = 06 | earise7 
Total labour income............ sessseee $000,000 + 4.0 | + 81 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39=100).....sssss00. ahd + 4.0 | + 9.2 
+ 2.8 + 8-6 
+ 1.5 +10.5 
+ 4.0 tH Fal 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 

ep See inside back cover, April Labour Gazette. ' 

c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Notes of 
Current | 


Interest 


Unemployment Insurance 
Act in Effect Oct. 2 


Canada’s new Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which affects millions of workers and 
employers, comes into effect on October 2. 
The new Act is the first major revision of 
the original legislation passed in 1940. 

Among scores of changes, the new Act 
raises to $30 from $24 a week the amount 
of benefit an unemployed married person 
may draw in the top wage category. The 
ceiling for single unemployed is raised to 
$23 from $17.10. 

The qualifying conditions have been 
changed and in some respects made easier. 

The provisions governing the minimum 
and maximum duration of benefit have 
been changed. The non-compensable day 
has been eliminated and the conditions 
under which a claimant, while receiving 
benefit, may earn casual, subsidiary or 
short-time earnings have been made more 
equitable. 

Supplementary benefits have been inte- 
grated with ordinary benefit and called 
“Seasonal benefit”. 

Under the old Act a claimant earned 
entitlement to one day’s benefit for each 
five days’ contribution in the previous five 
years, less one-third of the benefit days 
taken in the previous three years. This 
provided a minimum of six weeks’ benefit 
and a maximum of one year (51 weeks with 
the deduction of the waiting period). 
Because of the one-third deduction, normal 
entitlement could be reduced or even 
wiped out if the claimant had made many 
previous claims. 

The minimum under the new Act has 
been increased to 15 weeks while the 
maximum period of entitlement was 
reduced to 36 weeks. But this does not 
mean that 36 weeks is the maximum 
period during which a claimant can draw 
benefit. Under the new provisions regard- 
ing allowable earnings, if he earns more 
than the prescribed amount during a week 
while he is on claim, his benefit will be 
reduced to some extent, his income being 
maintained through partial benefit and 
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partial earnings. As a result, the duration 
of his potential benefit will be extended. 

For a more detailed account of the 
revisions in the Act, see Tur Lasour 
Gazette for May, pp. 569-574. 


Yearly Increase, No GAW 
In IUE-GE 5-Year Pact 


A five-year contract providing for succes- 
sive annual wage increases but without the 
guaranteed annual wage was signed last 
month by the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (CIO) and the General 
Electric Company in the United States. 

A clause in the five-year agreement 
permits a re-opening of the contract in 1958, 
at the end of the third year, for a 30-day 
review of employment security matters. 
However, a company statement indicated 
that there would be scant hope—even then 
—for a change in its opposition to guar- 
anteed wage plans. 

Covering 80,000 to 100,000 electrical 
workers, the new agreement provides for:— 

A general annual wage increase of 3 per 
cent for each of the first three years with 
a minimum hourly increase of 4% cents an 
hour. In the fourth and fifth years the 
increase will rise to at least a minimum of 
five cents an hour. 

A new “catastrophic” health plan, cover- 
ing serious and prolonged illness at home 
or in hospital. 

An improved pension program under 
which workers’ contributions will drop 
from 2 to 1 per cent of earnings this year. 
By October 1, 1958, there will be no con- 
tributions for the first $4,200 of earnings 
and contributions on pay over that amount 
will be reduced to 3 per cent. 

An escalator cost-of-living plan, com- 
puted quarterly with a floor based on the 
September 1955 consumer price index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A system of special increases for higher 
classified day workers and salaried workers. 

James B. Carey, IUE President, called 
the agreement the highest settlement ever 
negotiated between the Company and the 
Union in one contract. He estimated it 
would add at least 40 cents an hour to 
employee payrolls over the five-year period. 
The Union has already estimated the 
present average hourly wage in the com- 
pany at $1.93. 


An estimated 868,000 Canadians, 16 per 
cent of the civilian labour force, had jobs 
in agriculture last year compared with 
1,178,000 (25 per cent) in 1946 and 1,364,000 
(30 per cent) in 1939. 
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Gueranteed Wage Plans 
Adopted by More Firms 


A guaranteed annual wage plan, reported 
to be the first to affect industrial workers 
in Canada, was announced by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) on 
August 15 following completion of negotia- 
tions with the Continental and the 
American Can companies in the United 
States. The two companies employ 1,000 
workers in this country who will now 
become eligible for wage payments for up 
to 52 weeks in a year if laid-off, although 
doubt has been expressed whether Cana- 
dians can receive payments from employers 
during layoffs and collect unemployment 
insurance at the same time. 

Murray Cotterill, Director of Public 
Relations for the Steelworkers in Canada, 
said the agreement fixes a ceiling of $46.80 
a week unemployment pay with an addi- 
tional $2 for each dependent up to four. 
The $46.80 ceiling includes any benefits 
provided by unemployment insurance, 
which will amount to a maximum of $30 
a week under the revised Unemployment 
Insurance Act which will come into effect 
in Canada this October (see above). 

Mr. Cotterill further announced that the 
agreement provides for alternative means 
of payment where needed under unem- 
ployment insurance Acts. Should a ruling 
be made against dual payments, the com- 
pany contribution will be paid in a lump 
sum when the employee is rehired or when 
his unemployment insurance benefits expire. 


The new agreement, in providing for 52 
weeks of benefit for any one layoff for 
workers with three years of seniority and 
whose average hours during the preceding 
52 weeks have fallen below 40, exceeds by 
26 weeks the guarantee obtained by the 
United Auto Workers (CIO) in the auto- 
mobile industry. In addition, the beginning 
of payments under the scheme is not 
dependent upon the sanction of the various 
state legislatures and unemployment insur- 
ance agencies as is the case with the Auto 
Workers’ plan. 

_As the new agreement now stands in the 
United States, its operation is contingent, 
upon an Internal Revenue Service ruling 
that employer contributions are not deduct- 
ible for tax purposes and a Department of 
Labor ruling that no part of the contri- 
bution shall be included in the employee’s 
regular rate of pay. Workers in the two 
companies will be eligible to receive pay- 
ments in October 1956. 


Among the other agreements concluded 
recently which provide for some form of 
wage guarantee are the following:— 
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Between the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
and the American Motors Corporation in 
the United States, on August 10, to a plan 
which will provide idle workers with 60 to 
65 per cent of their take-home pay for a 
maximum of 26 weeks. The company will 
allocate five cents an hour for each 
employee to a fund to supplement unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

Between the UAW and the Automobile 
Tool and Die Manufacturers Association, 
concluded in Detroit, providing for a wage 
guarantee for 7,000 workers in 76 indi- 
vidual shops in the Detroit area. 

In Philadelphia, between the UAW and 
the Budd Company, calling for a guar- 
anteed wage estimated to be worth 20 cents 
an hour to each worker. 

Between the UAW and the Dana Cor- 
poration in Ohio and four other states, on 
a lay-off plan, under the terms of a new 
three-year contract. 

Between General Motors Euclid Division 
and the independent Road Machinery 
Workers Alliance, on layoff benefit plan 
similar to the Corporation’s contract with 
the Auto Workers. 

Similar three-year agreements including 
layoff benefit programs were concluded 
recently by the Auto Workers and the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company and _ the 
John Deere Company in the United States. 

Three members of the Vancouver Street 
Railwaymen’s Union (AFL-TLC) have 
gained what is reported to be the first 
yearly wage guarantee won by an American 
Federation of Labour union in Canada. 
The three employees, who work for the 
Canadian Car and Bus Advertising Ltd., 
are employed to put up advertising cards 
in buses and trolley coaches. 

Under the terms of the agreement, which 
runs for 14 months, the employees are 
guaranteed their full weekly wage whether 
or not they are working. 


Dept. Issues Two New 


Occupational Monographs 


Two new monographs in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series have been issued. Each 
is accompanied by a pamphlet. 

The new monographs, Draughtsman and 
Welder, describe the educational require- 
ments, duties, training and employment 
outlook for those interested in draughting 
or welding. The pamphlets accompanying 
the monographs contain a digest of the 
same material. 

Both monographs and pamphlets ar 
available in English and French. sf 

Publications in the series are prepared by 
the Department’s Economies and Research 
Branch. 


U.S. Employment Total 
At Record High in July 


A record total, 64,995,000 persons were 


employed in July in the United States, 
the highest figure in the nation’s history, 
according to a joint report issued by 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks and 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The report also noted a decline in unem- 
ployment to a total of 2,500,000, down 
200,000 from June and almost 1,000,000 com- 
pared with July last year. 


Increase “‘Unmatched” 


In establishing the employment record, 
July showed a gain of about 1,000,000 above 
the previous peak, established in June, and 
3,000,000 above July 1954. The report 
emphasized that “the rate of employment 
increase during the last five months has 
not been matched since the post-war recon- 
struction period of 1946”. 

The report highlighted the fact that since 
February, some 5,000,000 persons have been 
added to the employment total compared 
with an average spring and summer in- 
crease of 3,000,000 in the 1947-54 period. 
Nearly all the job increase between June 
and July took place in non-agricultural 
activities. 

The number of employees on manufac- 
turing payrolls, some 16,000,000, held steady 
over the month as continued expansion 
almost offset the effect of vacation shut- 
downs. Since January, the employment 
increase has added more than 500,000 
workers to factory payrolls, the largest 
January-to-July rise since 1950. 


United Mine Workers 
Win $2-a-Day Raise 


A new one-year wage contract covering 
125,000 of the 200,000 miners in the soft 
coal mines of the United States that grants 
the workers a $2-a-day pay increase was 
signed August 20 by John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America and Harry M. Moses, head of the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. 
The agreement, which took effect Septem- 
ber 1, provides for an immediate 15-cent- 
an-hour wage increase and an additional ten 
cents an hour payable April 1, 1956. 

Six days later the UMW signed a similar 
contract with Southern coal producers 
covering 40,000 miners. 


Anthracite Mines 


Although a similar contract is said to 
be in prospect for owners of anthracite 
mines, there were reports that they would 
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be offered a modified version as the anth- 
racite mines are still in a depressed condi- 
tion and, it is said, would be unable to 
afford a wage increase of the size accepted 
by the soft coal segment of the industry. 
It was because of the depressed condition 
of the whole coal industry that the Mine 
Workers did not seek a new contract in 
1953 and 1954. Recently, however, the 
industry’s production and the miners’ pro- 
ductivity have risen. 

Other provisions of the new agreement, 
which brings the miners’ basic pay to $20.25 
a day, include :— 

Increases in vacation pay from $100 for 
ten days’ holidays to $140 for 12 days. 

Time and one-half for Saturday work 
regardless of whether work has been per- 
formed on previous weekdays as had been 
the case in the last contract. 

Double time for Sunday work regardless 
of whether work will be performed on 
previous days. 


Toronto Newsmen Win 
S115 Weekly Minimum 


Reporters, photographers, artists and 
circulation department district representa- 
tives in the top experience classifications 
on the Toronto Star will reach a minimum 
salary of $115 a week on September 1 next 
year under the provisions of a new con- 
tracts signed at the end of July with the 
American Newspaper Guild (CIO-CCL). 
Retroactive for almost a year, the contract 


will run from September 1, 1954, to 
August 31, 1957. 
Department editors will reach $151 a 


week by next September 1; sub-editors, 
$128. By the same date, all employees 
will be on a five-day, 374-hour week. <A 
10-per-cent night differential will be paid 
and holiday and severance pay provisions 
will be improved. 


Labour Income Reaches 
Record High in May 


Canadian labour income in May was 
estimated at a record high total of 
$1,049,000,000, & gain of $36,000,000 over 
the preceding month’s $1,013,000,000. The 
April-May increase this year exceeded that 
taking place between the two months in 
any year since 1950. 

The May total was $69,000,000 or 7 per 
cent larger than the estimate for May 1954 
and the cumulative total for the first five 
months of 1955—$%5,046,000,000—was 5 per 
cent above last year’s $4,793,000,000. 
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London Times Surveys 
Causes of U.K. Strikes 


A study of the factors underlying six of 
Britain’s recent strikes—newspaper, York- 
shire coal, Mersey tugboat, dockers, foot- 
plate men and seamen—does not suggest 
any general labour unrest, although serious 
particular problems were involved, accord- 
ing to the London Times. 

The six strikes, which caused so much 
public concern and were the subject of a 
debate in the House of Commons, were 
carried out by fewer than 200,000 men. 


Less Sympathetic Action 


There was less sympathetic action by 
other groups of workers than was to be 
expected during the railway strike, the 
Times reports. In many other industries, 
notably engineering and building, wage 
settlements were reached this year with less 
trouble than for many years. The new 
wage structure in the mining industry was 
introduced with less friction than was 
feared. The total number of strikes in the 
first four months of this year, excluding 
miners, was little more than last year. 

Although no general labour unrest was 
evident, there were common factors causing 
trouble in more than one industry, states 
the report. These included: inter-union 
rivalry, dissatisfaction with official union 
leadership, resentment at long _ hours, 
Communist influence, and decreased wage 
differentials for skilled workers. 


U.K. Minister Comments 
On Industrial Disputes 


Opening a debate in the British House 
of Commons, the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Sir Walter Monckton, 
called for an upsurge of a feeling of respon- 
sibility towards the people as a whole and 
of the idea that man does not work for 
himself alone but for the good of the 
country and all who live in it. “You 
cannot,” he said, “legislate for that feeling 
of responsibility.” 

The Minister’s appeal followed references 
to this summer’s unofficial railway and dock 
strikes. 

On the more general front, Sir Walter 
expressed satisfaction that responsible 
leaders of the trade union movement were 
just as much troubled as was the Govern- 
ment by the increasing signs of irresponsi- 
bility in industry. 

Referring to a suggestion that a secret 
ballot of trade union members be required 
before strike action, Sir Walter said: “There 
may be attractions about this but it is well 
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to remember that such a provision would 
have no impact on unofficial strikes, nor 
would affect lawful obstruction by going 
slow or working to rule. And if a strike 
has been authorized by ballot, it may be 
more difficult for negotiators to settle on 
compromise terms.” 

The outlawing of unofficial strikes had 
been suggested. This, said the Minister, 
would “obviously raise difficult questions of 
penalties and enforcement. 

“Then there is compulsory arbitration. 
This is a solution which seems to impinge 
on the right to strike.’ This and other 
suggestions, such as an inquiry into the 
whole system of industrial relations, he said, 
ought not to be “lightly accepted or lightly 
rejected”. 

The Government’s current policy for 
improving industrial relations proposes to 
give encouragement to both the payment 
of proper rewards for extra skill and 
responsibility and to the introduction, 
where possible, of co-partnership and profit- 
sharing schemes. (The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has already promised that the 
Inland Revenue Department will give 
technical help to any firm wishing to adopt 
a profit-sharing scheme to benefit its 
workers.) 


“Give T.U.C. Authority to 
Settle Inter-Union Strikes’’ 


Inter-union disputes ought to be settled 
by the trade union movement itself and 
the Trades Union Congress should be given 
the power to intervene in inter-union 
strikes, Charles Geddes, TUC Chairman, 
told an annual conference of a Congress 
affiliate. 


“Tt ought to be an obligation on affiliated 
organizations to allow the TUC to inter- 
vene when it can be shown that the basis 
of the dispute is inter-union—and not only 
to intervene but to settle it,” he said. 
“That is asking for powers for the TUC 
that affiliated organizations have never been 
prepared to grant. But, after all, the TUC 
is the trade union movement.” 


While he did not consider it a possi- 
bility, Mr. Geddes did believe that unless 
the trade union movement itself is pre- 
pared to accept its own obligations and 
find its own solutions, there would be com- 
plete justification for the Government 
taking action. 

If affiliated organizations have, he said, 
to sacrifice some of the autonomy they now 
closely guard, it is not too great a sacrifice 
to ask in the difficulties which might face 
the trade union movement. 


British Judge Condemns 
Inter-Union Strikes 


Strikes arising out of disputes between 
unions were condemned by Lord Justice 
Denning at the annual conference of the 


Justices’ Clerks Society at Richmond, 
England. To deal with such disputes, he 
advocated the setting up of impartial 
tribunals. 


His Lordship said: “As a result of these 
disputes many innocent persons are injured 
and many lose work and wages without any 
fault on their part. Others are put to 
great hardship and inconvenience. The 
whole community is struck at. It is all 
very well to talk of the right to strike, but 
I know of no law which gives any man, 
or group of men, the right to strike at the 
community at large.” 

Such disputes should be resolved not by 
force of arms or force of strike, but by 
some impartial person or persons in whom 
the public had confidence, his Lordship 
said. In a civilized community these 
strikes should be settled as a matter of 
course by an impartial tribunal. “Justice 
should be extended in our day to this new 
range of disputes which looms so largely 
in the public eye.” 


June Housing Starts Up 
67%, Completions 82% 


Construction was begun on 21,021 new 
housing units in Canada in June, 67 per 
cent more than in June last year, when 
12,586 dwelling units were started. As a 
result, half-year starts climbed to 57,997, up 
25 per cent from the 46,398 started in the 
first half of 1954. 

The number of new housing units com- 
pleted in June showed an even sharper 
increase, Jumping 82 per cent to 10,989 from 
6,047 a year earlier. Half-year comple- 
tions, at 52,228, were almost 26 per cent 
above 1954’s first-half record of 41,572. 

At the end of June, 75,684 units were 
under construction, an increase of 18 per 
cent over the 64,262 under construction at 
the end of June 1954. 

* * * 


During the first six months of 1955, 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
undertook to insure 28,062 loans amounting 
to $312,123,349 for 32,498 housing units. 
This is an increase of almost 45 per cent 
in the volume of housing units over the 
similar period of 1954, which set a record 
of 53,886. ; 


Canadian Legion Urges 
Probe of Housing Costs 


An immediate national inquiry into the 
“inflated cost of new homes” was called 
for by the Ontario provincial command 
of the Canadian Legion in convention on 
August 2. 

The convention resolved that property 
should be made available for Veterans’ 
Land Act and housing developments at 
reasonable rates, even if the Government 
had to expropriate land to do so. The 
convention also recommended that the 
National Housing Act be amended to 
provide mortgage funds at 34 instead of 54 
per cent interest, and that payments should 
be spread over not less than 35 years. 


U.S. Housing Starts 
Decline in June 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States declined seasonally in June _ to 
129,000, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced. This was the highest 
volume for any June except in 1950 and 
1951 and exceeded the June 1954 figure by 
11 per cent. 

In the first half of the year, 679,300 new 
non-farm dwelling units were started, 19 
per cent more than the 569,500 units begun 
in the corresponding 1954 period but 4 per 
cent below the January-June volume in the 
record-breaking year 1950. 


U.S. Makes it Harder 
To Purchase House 


Credit terms in the United States on 
home purchases under federal mortgage 
guarantee programs have been stiffened. 
The action was described as a precaution 
against possible inflationary dangers. 

The US. Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Veterans Administration 
issued new regulations that require faster 
repayment of future home loans. In addi- 
tion the Veterans Administration put a 
2-per-cent down payment requirement into 
effect. The housing agency raised its down 
payment requirements proportionately. The 
maximum repayment period was reduced 
from 30 years to 25 under both programs. 

The action, it was felt, reflected a grow- 
ing concern in the Administration over the 
sharply “ising volume of debt being piled 
up by United States consumers and home- 
owners. 
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AFL Teachers’ Union Bans 
Racial Discrimination 

Local unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFL) will have 
their charters suspended by the parent 
body if they practise segregation. The 
Federation’s convention in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, August 15-19, decreed that all 
locals must end any segregation against 
membership by Negroes by June 1, 1956. 


Investigating Teams 


The Federation’s executive council ordered 
a letter sent to a Birmingham, Alabama, 
local demanding that the words “white 
teachers only” be stricken from its con- 
stitution. In addition, the council decided 
to send organizing teams into the southern 
states to investigate the situation in locals 
and to help in programs for desegregation. 

The teachers’ organization also adopted 
a resolution calling for the repeal of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, which established 
the United States current immigration 
policy, and the review of the Refugee 
Relief Act. 

The resolution declared that the immi- 
gration policy was highly discriminatory 
and made “second class citizens” of those 
naturalized. It asserted that the Relief 
Act had failed in its purpose to admit 
more than 200,000 refugees from the Iron 
Curtain within three years. 


Canadian Mine-Mill Cuts 
Ties with U.S. Parent 


Nels Thibault, formerly Vice-president of 
the Canadian section of the independent 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, was elected President of 
the now autonomous labour organization 
at its seventh annual convention held in 
Rossland, B.C., July 18 to 21. Harvey 
Murphy, head of the 10,000-member 
British Columbia section of the union, 
declined to accept nomination in favour of 
Mr. Thibault. 


Murphy Vice-President 


Mr. Murphy was elected a Vice-president 
of the Canadian section and has moved 
to the Union’s Toronto headquarters. His 
duties in British Columbia will largely be 
taken over by K. A. Smith, board member 
for the B.C. District. 

William Kennedy of Sudbury, Ont., 
was also elected a Vice-President and 
William Longbridge of Calgary was named 
Secretary-Treasurer by acclamation. 

The Canadian section of the labour 
organization voted for the right to govern 
itself as an autonomous union, divorced 
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from its affiliation with the parent body 
in the United States, on May 24. At that 
time, Mr. Murphy announced that the only 
ties remaining with the 85,000 United States 
members would be. fraternal. 


The Union was expelled in 1948 from 
the Canadian Congress of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations on the 
grounds of Communist domination. Cana- 
dian autonomy, it is reported, would mean 
that Mine-Mill members in this country 
will escape anti-Communist United States 
labour legislation. 


Reorganization 


Under the reorganization approved at the 
convention, the Union’s regional districts 
were disbanded and Canada was divided 
into two districts. District One encom- 
passes Western Canada, the Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories; District Two takes 
in the rest of the country. 

During the four-day convention, the 100 
delegates :— 

Urged the establishment of a national 
health plan covering medical, surgical and 
hospital expenses. 

Adopted a constitution for the new 
Canadian union. 

Went on record endorsing the views of 
the late Albert Einstein and other scien- 
tists on the dangers of atomic weapons. 


Many Records Broken 
In 1954, U.K. Reports 


The year 1954 was in many respects a 
record-breaking one for the United 
Kingdom, according to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. The Min- 
istry’s. annual report, recently published, 
shows that the level of the working popula- 
tion rose in November to 23,910,000, the 
highest ever recorded in peacetime. 


Unemployment in November and Decem- 
ber was the lowest in these months since 
the war. Productivity rose notably but the 
number of working days lost through 
stoppages of work due to industrial dis- 
putes also rose and was the highest in any 
year since 1945. 


The level of earnings rose, as did also 
the weekly rates of wages and retail prices. 
The rise in prices was, however, slightly — 
outstripped by the rise in average wage 
rates. i 

The expansion in employment was most — 
marked in the manufacturing industries, 
chiefly engineering and the vehicles group, 
in retail distribution and in building and 
construction. 


NERB Reversed, Employer 
Needn’t Disclose Finances 


An employer need not show a union his 
financial records to support his economic 
reasons for resisting a wage increase, accord- 
ing to a decision of the Fourth Court of 
Appeals, Richmond, Virginia, that reversed 
a ruling of the National Labor Relations 
Board made in November 1954. 


Court Comments 


Commenting on the Board’s order, the 
Court said: “The statute requires good 
faith in bargaining with respect to wages 
and other matters affecting the terms and 
conditions of employment” but “to bargain 
in good faith does not mean that the 
bargainer must substantiate by proof state- 
ments made by him in the course of 
bargaining. It means merely that he 
bargain with a sincere desire to reach an 
agreement.” The Court believed “that it 
was never intended that the employer be 
required to disclose” confidential financial 
information to its employees “as an incident 
of collective bargaining... .” 


U.S. Plan for Wage, Rent, 
rice Controls Now Ready 


Tentative plans for administering direct 
controls over prices, wages, salaries and 
rents in the event of an emergency have 
been completed by the United States Office 
of Defence Mobilization, it was announced 
in Washington August 23. Drafts of such 
plans are being revised constantly to keep 
pace with the defence agency’s preparation 
for an over-all scheme to meet mobilization 
situations. 

In addition to planning for direct con- 
trols, the Office has been working closely 
with the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board to improve pre- 
paredness in the area of indirect controls 
such as credit and other regulations. 


U.S. Civil Service Ends 
Ban on Workers over 70 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion announced August 19 a change in its 
regulations to permit persons over 70 years 
old to take regular federal jobs. 

Under the old regulations such persons 
could receive only temporary renewable 
appointments of up to one year. 

The Commission said that the change 
was made to conform to Congressional 
action lifting maximum age restrictions on 
federal appointments for this fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1956, 


Presentation of a Canadian Congress of 


Labour charter to the new Quebee and 
District Labour Council. CCL Regional 
Director Philippe Vaillancourt (right) is 
shown above making the presentation to 
the Council President, J. P. Tessier. 


Spurred by Automation, 
U.S. to Plan Job Training 


A new job training program to help the 
United States keep step with the chang- 
ing requirements of automation, technical 
developments and national defence is being 
planned by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Groundwork of the plan will be laid by 
KE. R. Chappell, Training Manager of the 
Esso Standard Oil Company, who has been 
named special assistant to Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell. 

The program, “Skills of the Work Force”, 
has its roots in the postwar studies of 
labour force economists who-foresaw that 
electronic developments would mean greater 
demand for technicians than could be met 
by present training facilities. Among the 
program’s goals are the development of 
new ideas for strengthening the Labour 
Department’s counselling and apprentice 
programs and the development of new 
programs to assist industry and labour in 
improving on-the-job training. 
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CIO Offers Plan to Aid 
Depressed Communities 


1 


A new US. Federal agency to develop 
public and private programs for relieving 
unemployment in “chronically depressed 
areas” was called for August 21 by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The official publication of the labour 
organization, the CIO Economic Outlook, 
offered a program to aid certain United 
States communities. The program called 
for special technical assistance, public 
works’ loans to private investors and fast 
tax write-offs to firms building or expand- 
ing in such areas, government buying from 
stricken areas, retraining of jobless workers, 
extended unemployment benefits and pen- 
sions for older displaced workers. 


Article in ILO Publication 
Diseusses Colombo Plan 


The efforts made by various governments, 
under the auspices of the Colombo Plan, to 
assist other countries to improve their 
living standards are cited as one of the 
most significant and encouraging phenomena 
of the post-war period, in an article pub- 
lished in the May issue of the International 
Labour Review, an ILO publication. 

The Plan, which is described as a collec- 
tion of development programs prepared by 
member countries in South and South East 
Asia rather than a specific plan, is dis- 
cussed in the article under the following 
heads: Genesis of the Plan, Membership, 
Need for Development, Approach of the 
Plan, The Plan, Need for Foreign Assist- 
ance, Machinery for Providing Assistance, 
Contributions under the Plan, and Achieve- 
ments. 


Two Handicaps to Overcome 


In attacking the stubborn economic 
problem of eliminating hunger and poverty, 
the article states, the Plan is designed to 
help the countries of the region involved 
to overcome their two principal handicaps 
of lack of adequate capital and shortage 
of technical personnel. Each member 
country is allowed complete freedom to 
carry out the planning and implementation 
of its own projects, the contributing coun- 
tries supplying financial aid and technical 
assistance by arrangement with the country 
assisted. Development is concentrated on 
agriculture, transport and communications 
and electric power, which together account 
for more than 70 per cent of total outlay. 


Plan’s Strength 


Owing to the rapid growth of population 
in the area, in terms of living standards 
the programs are expected to do little 
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more than hold the present position; but 
their strength lies in that they prepare a 
sound foundation for further development 
and are expected to strengthen the internal 
and external financial position of the 
countries benefited. 


Trucking Industry in U.S. 
Sets up Grievance Panel 


A labour-management relationship experi- 
ment began August 17 in the long-haul 
trucking industry in the United States. It 
was the setting up of a union-employer 
panel empowered to rule on grievances 
arising under union contracts. 

Sides to the panel procedure are Local 
707 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters (AFL); the Empire State High- 
way Transportation Association, Inc., which 
represents 250 long distance motor carriers 
operating from New York, and the Inter- 
city Motor Carriers Association. 


Four Members Each 


Consisting of four regular members and 
four alternates from each side, the panel 
is empowered to arbitrate, with few excep- 
tions, all controversies, disputes and eo 
ances arising from or created by the labofr 
contract. Should either side fail to abide 
by a decision it will forfeit its rights, while 
the other side can seek redress in court. 

Hugh E. Sheridan, impartial chairman of 
the trucking industry, has been. appointed 
arbitrator. He will cast the deciding vote 
if the secret ballot under which the panel 
members will vote shows a deadlock. A 
spokesman said the success or failure of 
the panel would depend on how often Mr. 
Sheridan was called to vote. 

The agreement that created the panel 
provided that there shall be no strikes or 
lockout pending the arbitration of a dispute. 


Cété Resigns Presidency 
Of Montreal Council 


Leo M. Coté resigned as President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council last 
month, following his appointment to the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board in succes- 
sion to Marcel Franeq. 

Mr. Coté was formerly a local president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks (AFL-TLC) and later organizer 
and business agent of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association (AFL- 
TLC). A veteran labour negotiator and 
organizer, he first became actively identi- 
fied with the labour movement through a 
Catholic syndicate. 


Fewer Accidents in 1954, 
IAPA President Reports 


Total work injuries reported by the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
1954, with the exception of workers in the 
steel erection group for which figures were 
not available, numbered 90,510, J. 4H. 
Rutherford, President of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, told the 
Associations’ 1955 conference. This com- 
pares with 100,182 in 1953 and 92,878 in 
1952. 


Chief Causes 


Mr. Rutherford outlined briefly the 
agencies most closely allied with the acci- 
dents reported to the Associations and the 
percentage of accidents they account for as 
follows: handling materials, 31-5; slips and 
falls, 16-4; working machines, 14-2; and 
miscellaneous, 34:5. 

During the conference, the 40th held by 
the Associations, delegates and observers 
participated in a series of safety demon- 
strations and discussion groups covering 
various aspects of industrial safety. Among 
the subjects covered in panel discussions 
were the following: “Accident Prevention 
in Plants Employing 200 or Less”, “Occupa- 
tional Vision”, “Firepower”, and “Help for 
the Foreman in Accident Prevention”. 

R. S. Bridge of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Windsor, was 
elected President of the Association to 
succeed Mr. Rutherford. Other officers for 
the coming year include: D. F. Hassel, 


Hamilton, First Vice-president; Murray 
Smith, Chatham, Ont., Second Vice- 
president; and N. E. Russell, Toronto, 


Honourary Treasurer. 


Work Force Participation 
By Over-65s Will Decline 


A further decline in labour force partici- 
pation after age 65 even though people will 
spend more years in the work force as a 
result of added years was forecast at the 
8th annual Conference on Aging held at 
the University of Michigan June 24 to 30. 
During the week-long seminar, experts on 
the problems facing the older person 
attended 24 workshops on various aspects 
of old age. 


Other Conclusions 


Among the other tentative conclusions 
reached by the research seminar were the 
following :— 

The proportion of older persons in our 
society will probably remain at its present 
level until the end of this century. 
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Older persons can expect more leisure 
time for creative pursuits as national pro- 
ductive capacity expands in line with 
increased automation. 

There is no immediate prospect for a 
dramatic rise in the total length of life 
but as the result of medical progress more 
of us will live into the older years. 

Through the utilization of the team 
approach and _ co-ordinated community 
services, the period of hospitalization can 
be reduced from one-third to one-half. 

As the problems of later years have their 
onset in middle-age, there is a need for 
increased focus on prevention and planning 
in the fields of health, income maintenance, 
use of leisure time, education and living 
arrangements. 

Pressure on the part of older workers to 
remain in the labour force may be expected 
until it is possible to guarantee incomes 
and other meaningful roles. 

The need for income maintenance will 
continue to be of primary concern and 
may be met from social security, private 
pensions and related benefits and to a 
limited extent from personal savings. 


Family Units 

The household pattern of three genera- 
tion families has all but given way to the 
separate family unit. ° 

Inter-generational relationships will be- 
come voluntary in nature as opposed to 
socially defined, legal or moral obligations. 

Leisure will come to occupy a greater 
portion of our lives. 

Many communities still need co-ordinated 
medical and social services to reduce the 
problems of institutional medical care and 
the costs of such care for the old. 

Older persons can do much _ towards 
minimizing their own personal adjustment 
problems by contributing their services 
where they reside in co-operation and 
participation with all other age groups in 
helping to meet community needs. 


Alberta Premier Names 
New Minister of Labour 


In the biggest cabinet shuffle since his 
party came to power in 1935, Premier E. C. 
Manning of Alberta recently named four 
new ministers, raising the number in the 
cabinet from 12 to 13. Raymond Reierson, 
St. Paul, became Minister of Industries and 
Labour, in succession to N. A. Willmore, 
who took over the portfolio of Lands and 
Forests. 
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AFL Makes Survey of Office Workers’ Work-Week 


During the last two years about 45 per 
cent of office workers in 19 cities surveyed 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had regular hours of less than 40 
a week. In New York City the proportion 
was 89 per cent, according to a compilation 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

Among the workers outside the office 
nearly 9 per cent worked fewer than 40 
hours; in New York City the figure was 
19 per cent. The New York figure is 
affected by many workers being under con- 
tracts of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, which have provided a 
35-hour week for more than 20 years. They 


now provide a 35-hour week for more than 
four-fifths of the union’s national member- 
ship. 

The shorter work-week is usually 35 or 
37-5 hours. Percentages among workers 
having less than a 40-hour week were as 
follows: 3 per cent less than 35 hours, 28 
per cent 35 hours, 18 per cent more than 
35 but less than 37:5 hours, 39 per cent 
37-5 hours, and 12 per cent more than 27°5 
but less than 40 hours. 

In non-manufacturing industries studies, 
more than 22 per cent of the workers had 
schedules of less than 40 hours, compared 
with 11 per cent in manufacturing. 


Conventions of Provincial Labour Federations 


19th Annual Convention, Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Criticisms of provincial cabinet ministers 
for ignoring questions from organized labour 
when its annual brief is presented to the 
Government highlighted the 19th annual 
convention of the Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour (TLC) held in Cornerbrook, 
July 18 to 23. <A resolution approved by 
the 66 delegates in attendance empowered 
the Federation executive to call on Premier 
Smallwood personally to get action on this 
point. It was stated that action on seven 
different topics is still awaited from the 
government agencies and departments 
concerned. 

Administration of the provincial Shop Act 
was attacked in an executive report which 
charged that “the furore created by the 
legislative gymnastics ... under this vexa- 
tious law continues unabated while the 
Federation still awaits a reply from the 
Minister of Provincial Affairs on the sub- 
ject”. Delegates endorsed a committee 
report calling for a full study of the Act 
and empowered the executive to try and 
obtain a final answer as to what action 
should be taken. 


W. W. Gillies, Newfoundland Representa- 
tive of the Retail Clerks International 
Association (AFL-TLC), charged that 
employers were finding loopholes in the 
present Shop Act and were taking advan- 


tage of them. Delegates were urged to 
study and suggest improvements in labour 
legislation for submission to a newly formed 
review committee established by the 
Federation. 

An increase in the guaranteed price of 
fish for fishermen was urged by the labour 
body in a resolution adopted by the dele- 
gates. Federation President F. W. Chafe 
referred to a recent unsuccessful attempt 
to have the fishermen affiliate with labour 
and stated that a wedge seemed to have 
been driven between fishermen and shore 
workers by fish merchants and other busi- 
ness people. 

The convention urged an amendment to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act whereby 
unemployment benefits would be scaled in 
relation to the number of dependents of 
the recipient. 

The convention also:— 

Expressed concern with the number of 
applications of revocation of certification 
that have been filed with the Labour Rela- 
tions Board in the past few months. The 
situation was attributed to carelessness on 
the part of union members and the anti- 
union attitude of some employers. 

Approved adoption of a list of union- 
produced goods for the guidance of Federa- 
tion members, 


- 


Ist Annual Convention, Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Labour unity took another step forward 
in Canada on June 20 when the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (TLC) 
approved a resolution calling for its execu- 
tive to work out merger plans with its 
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Canadian Congress of Labour provincial 
counterpart “with the greatest degree of 
autonomy and independence”. More than 
75 delegates representing workers in 22 
local unions and three district councils met 


in Halifax, June 20 to 21 for the Federa- 
tion’s first convention since its founding 
last June (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1111). 
Federation also proposed that work be 
commenced on a joint presentation of 
labour’s annual brief to the Nova Scotia 
Government next winter. 

Following the resolution approving 
merger talks between the two labour 
bodies, Sid Oram, President of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL), 
announced that immediate steps would be 
taken in an effort to bring about amalga- 
mation. He said that he saw no reason 
why a single provincial federation could 
not be formed “within several months”. 
Referring to the proposed presentation of 
a brief to the provincial Government, Mr. 
Oram said: “Joint presentation of the brief 
is a nice idea, but I would rather see us 
united before then; and I think that may 
be arranged.” 

The CCL Federation head expressed 
confidence that the trade unions under his 
jurisdiction, including the steel and coal 
locals of the Sydney district, favoured the 
“complete organic unity” of the two 
federations. He cited Nova Scotia as the 
easiest place in Canada for a TLC-CCL 
merger, pointing out “the long reign of 
industrial peace and harmony which has 
prevailed here”. 


Claude Jodoin 


A study of the guaranteed annual wage 
is being carried out by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, delegates to 
the two-day convention were told by 
Congress President Claude Jodoin, who was 
one of the guest speakers. Mr. Jodoin 
warned that the guaranteed annual wage 
“won't be easy to get in some industries 
but it will be thoroughly studied”. He 
added that when such a wage is obtained, 
it will mean much more security for 
workers. 

The TLC head said that labour’s major 
aim is to obtain as much security as 
possible for the workers through negotia- 
tions. He added that much had already 
been done in this field but pointed out 
that labour still needed improved legisla- 
tion, a national health plan, labour unity 
throughout Canada, the guaranteed annual 
wage, collective bargaining rights for civil 
servants, and full employment. 


In his review of labour’s aims, Mr. Jodoin . 


urged the Federation to become as strong 
as possible so as to have more influence 
with the provincial Government. “Work 
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out your problems, then go to the .Govern- 
ment with your proposals,” he advised., 
“You can be sure you will always get at 
least a hearing”. 


Premier Henry Hicks 


Labour was called the partner of man- 
agement in the economic and industrial 
life of the country by Premier Henry 
Hicks, who said that the workers com- 
prised the province’s most valuable asset. 
He said that labour must recognize its 
power, authority and _ responsibility in 
economic affairs and continue to prosper. 

Mr. Hicks said that in Nova Scotia, 
“with few exceptions”, excellent relations 
prevailed between labour and management. 
“This makes up for some of the disad- 
vantages of Nova Scotia’s being so far from 
central markets,’ he added. 

The Premier said that good labour- 
management relations must continue so as 
to benefit the province economically. He 
urged both to be aware of this and to do 
nothing that would disturb this harmony. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the convention 
called for:— 

Repeal of the Fishermen’s Federation 
Act of Nova Scotia, which denies fisher- 
men the right to belong to a bona fide 
trade union organization. 

Increased promotion by the provincial 
Government of the tourist industry. 

Autonomy of Canadian workers from 
“domination or control” from _ outside 
countries. 

Provision by the city of Halifax and the 
province of Nova Scotia of adequate facili- 
ties to house and train retarded children. 

Extension of protection under the prov- 
ince’s Factories Act to cover construction 
projects. 

Several amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act including: reduction of 
the waiting period from five to one day 
following an accident; coverage of all trade 
union employees and payment on the basis 
of a maximum of three-quarters salary 
instead of two-thirds; benefits to be based 
on an annual wage of $3,600 instead of the 
present $3,000. 

A provincial public works program for 
the unemployed. 

Provincial aid for housing and slum 
clearance. 

Collective bargaining rights for civil 
servants. 

Labour legislation similar to that in force 
in other provinces. 

A subsidy of not less than $300 a ton on 
new fishing craft. 
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Minister of Labour Reviews 
Events of Past Ten Years 


At Labour Day luncheon at Canadian National Exhibition, Mr. Gregg 
spoke about significance for Canadian labour of the postwar decade 
that ended with Labour Day 1955, the tenth since the end of the war 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, was the speaker at the Labour 
Day luncheon at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto. A partial teat 
of his address follows:— 

This is the tenth Labour Day since the close of the Second World War. 

It marks the end of an unusual decade—one in which an uneasy peace has 
been punctured by war, and in which beneficial scientific progress has been 
marred by the threat of atomic destruction. 

Considering what might have happened during the past ten years, it is 
fortunate that we are still here to think and talk about what did happen and 
find it not so terrible. 

In any event, I propose to talk about the significance for Canadian 
labour of the postwar decade just finished. 

In view of the great number of labour leaders here present, the obvious 
thing to begin with is trade union membership This has increased since 1945 
from less than 800,000 to well over one and a quarter million. 


These are important figures, for they indicate the extent to which labour’s 
organizing activities have succeeded and they represent one index of its new- 
found strength. 


But numbers do not tell the whole story. To understand why organized 
labour has begun to exert a major influence at every level of the Canadian 
community, other important developments must be considered. 

During the early postwar years, trade unions for the first time gained 
recognition and acceptance in ,many previously non-unionized Canadian 
industries. The result was to place the movement as a whole in a new position 
of economic stability—a position in which consideration could be given to 
something more than survival. 

Since that time, a steady broadening of activities has taken place. In 
recent years, many Canadians have been impressed by labour’s concern for 
broad community problems at home and the interest it has taken in inter- 
national affairs as well. 


Canadians have also been impressed by the emphasis the unions have 
placed on educational and research activities, which in my opinion adds to the 
vigour of trade union democracy and the effectiveness of collective bargaining. . 

Further evidence of the development of the labour movement is to be 
found in the decisive steps that have been taken towards organic unity. 
Recent events point towards an early amalgamation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress and the Canadian Congress of Labour. Formation of the new Con- 
gress will highlight labour’s accomplishments in recent years and may mark 
the beginning of a new era for Canadian labour. 

_ It does seem to me that there has also been in this past decade some 
quite valuable improvements in the relationship between labour and manage- 
ment. For this, much of the credit must go to the many trade union leaders 
and representatives of management who, from years of experience with each 
other, have gradually learned how to approach in a realistic way the complex 
problems of collective bargaining, 
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Some credit must go to the press and the 
other media of communication which have 


made it possible for the Canadian people to- 


grow in their understanding of the place of 
collective bargaining in a democratic society. 

Most helpful, too, in improving the 
labour-management relationship were the 
laws developed during the period, patterned 
after the Canadian Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations introduced in 1943. 

Without certification of bargaining agents, 
compulsory collective bargaining and the 
required use of prescribed forms of con- 
ciliation, it would have been very difficult 
in the relatively few years since then to 
develop the stability in industrial relations 
that we now enjoy. 

One other characteristic of the postwar 
period has been the unprecedented improve- 
ment in living standards. In 1945, few of 
us would have been prepared to predict the 
important gains that have since been made. 

The decade has not been without its ups 
and downs. At times, there seemed to be 
a danger that the improved standards 
gained would be destroyed by inflation. On 
other occasions there has been cause for 
concern about unemployment and the possi- 
bility of serious economic recession. How- 
ever, we have managed to surmount each 
of these periods and go on to new advances. 

The result, after ten years, is impressive. 
Real wages are higher, working hours are 
lower. In most industries, statutory holi- 
days and vacations with pay are an estab- 
lished practice and a structure of benefits 
has been erected to protect workers against 
the hazards of industrial employment. 
Pension plans, group life insurance, hospital- 
medical schemes—these and other fringe 
benefits have given an impressive degree of 
security to the lives of many Canadians. 

These gains have been implemented for 
the most part through collective bargaining 
between management and labour. Others 
have come about as a result of new and 
beneficial legislation. 

None of us, however, should fail to 
appreciate that basically these social and 
economic improvements have been made 
possible only by greater industrial effi- 
ciency; increased productivity obtained by 
the co-operation of management, labour and 
other elements in the productive process. 

As we face the second postwar decade, 
the average Canadian is better housed, 
better clothed, better fed and, if you con- 
sider television a good thing, better enter- 
tained than ever before. Furthermore, 
when our prospects for further economic 
developments are considered, it seems 
entirely probable that the average Cana- 
dian of 1965 will be even better off than 
we are Wear: 


Future progress in this respect may well 
depend, however, on the course of inter- 
national events. There is good reason to 
believe that it will become more and more 
difficult to maintain a set of circumstances 
in which poverty in one part of the world 
faces prosperity in another. If we in 
Canada, therefore, are interested in our own 
welfare, we would be well advised to con- 
tinue looking beyond our borders. 

It was for this reason that I did some 
close observation during my absence from 
Canada during the earlier part of this 
summer. The occasion for my absence was 
the annual conference of the International 
Labour Organization at Geneva. After it 
was over I had a chance to observe the 
working conditions and the industrial 
picture in several other countries. 

But at ILO one does see the value of 
an occasional look beyond national borders. 
I was very proud of our team with its 
equal three-way representation of Canadian 
workers, of Canadian employers and of 
Canadian Government. 

The fact that representatives from these 
three groups from 70 countries get together 
each year and reach some kind of con- 
clusions on common problems is very 
important in itself. 

The fact that the ILO, the only surviving 
organ of the old League of Nations now 
affiliated with UN, could receive in the last 
two years the Soviet group of representa- 
tives without seriously jarring the organiza- 
tion is important. 

But more important perhaps is the 
permanent effect that such international 
collaboration has upon the delegates them- 
selves and the reports and interpretations 
they are able to carry back home to those 
they represent. This applies across the 
board to the worker, employer and govern- 
ment representative. 


Something similar might be said of the 
workers’ own great international body with 
headquarters in Brussels: The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Through that instrument the free trade 
unions of the free world have dedicated 
themselves to the task of improving con- 
ditions amongst those who do the world’s 
work everywhere. 


Such bodies have had the fullest support 
of our Canadian workers. I extend my 
congratulations to union leaders here today 
for the part they have played in these 
efforts, whose final aim after all is world 
peace and security against tyranny and 
privation. 

You have made these activities a most 
significant feature of the past decade. In 
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those few years they have borne good fruit 
in our own land, such as:— 

A realistic attitude towards the threat of 
Communism, 

A ‘recognition of the interdependability 
of nations and of their peoples. 

A strong public support for contributions 
to the development of countries who 
haven’t had our good fortune. 

A willingness to receive from many lands 
a large number of immigrants even when 
some present descendents of earlier immi- 
grants were without jobs. 

And the last that I shall mention of 
these samples of good fruit, but by no 
means least, is this:—The nation-wide 
revulsion in Canada—sparked by labour— 
against discrimination, in any form, because 
of race, colour or national origin. 

These things are worth while, 

In many ways, the development of 
organized labour in the past decade has 
been accompanied by a similar develop- 
ment in the nation itself. Our increase 
in population and production, our con- 
tinued close association with both the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States, and our willingness to share in the 
conduct of international affairs in the 
defence of the free world and in the 
breaking down of trade barriers, have won 
for us a new position of responsibility in 
the family of nations. 

Evidence of this is not hard to find. For 
one thing, our intervention in UN, NATO 
or ILO discussions is almost always 
welcomed. When our representatives speak 
they are listened to with respect; and their 
suggestions are sometimes acted upon. 

For another thing, Canadians are much 
in demand when it comes to tasks with 
serious international responsibilities and 
opportunities, 

Here I might mention just a few: 
“Mike” Pearson, who gets in on all the 
international problems: Paul Martin on the 
Disarmament Conference: Dr. Keenleyside, 
who has been doing a competent job as 
UN Director of Technical Assistance; 
Major-General Burns, whose firm supervi- 
sion of the Palestine truce has won wide 
acclaim; my own Deputy Minister, Arthur 
Brown, who has recently been elected to a 
high post in ILO, the Chairmanship of the 
Governing Body; and our Labour Attaché 
in. Washington, Pat Conroy, who is doing 
a fine job in promoting good North-South 
relations in industry and labour. 

In this connection I would like to make 
special reference to some 160 Canadians, 
from ‘the Armed Forces and the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, who are making 
a contribution to stability in a troubled part 
of Asia by assisting in the supervision of 
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cease-fire agreements in Indo-China. Work- 
ing under conditions that are found difficult, 
and carrying a heavy load of responsibility, 
they are doing a job that was by no means 
sought by Canada. Rather it was a case of 
Canada being asked by other nations to 
undertake this responsibility. 

Some people seem to think that, during 
the past ten years, Canada has assumed a 
burden of international responsibility that 
is far out of proportion to the size of its 
population. Nothing, I think, could be 
farther from the truth. If we were going 
about this in a pushing cocksure fashion 
there would be real cause for criticism. But 
we are not: we approach it with humility 
and earnestness for we have everything at 
stake. Our population may be small but 
it has a great craving for the opportunity 
to carry out, uninterrupted, development of 
our resources for peaceful purposes. 

Canadians would have as much to lose 
from another war as any people on the face 
of the earth. It seems to me only natural 
that they should be prepared to enter with 
vigour into the work of maintaining peace. 

Canadian organized labour has made it 
very clear that it is so prepared. 

It has never been easy work, as the events 
of the past ten years have shown. The 
recent change in Soviet attitude may mean 
a better future. It may mean that; but it 
may not. At the moment, any conclusion 
would be premature. We have had enough 
experience with the unpredictable fluctua- 
tions of Communist policy to know that 
things are not always what they seem. 

In the circumstances, it would be courting 
disaster to abandon our policy of watchful 
preparedness. At the same time, we must 
make every effort to find solutions to the 
many problems that lie at the root of 
international tension. 

It seems certain that, in their efforts to 
find the right formula, the leaders of the 
free world will need all the help and guid- 
ance they can get from their own people, 
individually and through their representa- 
tive organizations. 

It may well be that, because of labour’s 
long experience with the dangers of 
Communism, and its early devotion to the 
ideal of international brotherhood, the 
labour movement can be in a particularly 
good position to provide the kind of 
guidance that will be needed. 

I would ask you in the trade unions to 
keep this in mind as you move on into the 
second postwar decade. To a very large 
extent, the future may depend on the extent 
to which you meet the responsibilities you 
have as members of one of the most 
important institutions in one of the best 
countries in the world. ior, 


—— 


Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustment 
Formulas in Canadian Manufacturing 


Comparatively stable living costs since 1952 have reduced number of 
escalator clauses. Percentage of workers in establishments making 
cost-of-living wage adjustments almost halved between 1952 and 1954 


The comparatively stable living costs 
experienced in Canada since 1952 have had 
an effect on the number of “escalator” or 
cost-of-living wage-adjustment formulas in 
the country’s manufacturing industries. 
The percentage of plant employees who 
were in establishments making cost-of- 
living wage adjustments was almost halved 
between 1952 and 1954. 


A comparison of the percentage in 1950, 
1951, 1952 and 1954, obtained from surveys 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, is provided in 
the following table, which also lists the 
consumer price index for those years. 


ereoninge of plant 
loyees in 


October 1 boda lishments Consumer 
having cost of Price Index 
living adjustments 
BEBO Senieraty ain tas eat aaty 18-1 105-9 
POD rate ta <eutte> swe st 34-0 117-1 
TGSR ITALY  dutit ods 32-0 116-0 
BOO cedar es vais, hice ots 16-6 116-8 


At October 1, 1954, there were 813 
establishments in Canadian manufacturing 
which reported that they periodically 
adjusted wage rates in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living; there were 
130,109 non-office workers employed in 
these establishments at that. time. The 
number of manufacturing establishments 
covered by the 1954 survey was 6,664 with 
784,159 plant workers. 

In the survey conducted in October 1951, 
cost-of-living adjustments were reported by 
1,573 manufacturing establishments or 23-6 
per cent of the 6,670 covered by that 
survey. 

A comparison of the proportions of estab- 
lishments having such arrangements in 
1951 and in 1955 shows a decline from 
23-6 per cent to 12:2 per cent in the four- 
year period. Similarly, the proportion of 
employees in these establishments declined 
from 34-0 per cent to 16-6. of 


The cost of living adjustment provision, 
or “escalator clause” as it is frequently 
called when forming part of a written 
agreement, became significant in wage rate 
determination during the Second World 
War and in the post-war years. 

Under the wartime price and wage 
control policy of the Government, Orders 
in Council were passed in 1941 and 1942 
which provided cost-of-living bonuses. 
Basic wage rates were frozen but for each 
rise of one point in the cost-of-living index 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics a 
bonus of 25 cents per week could be added. 
The purpose was to provide against the 
increases in the cost of basic necessities. 
An increase of one point or of one per cent 
after adjustment of the index to the base 
August 1939 was given a value of 25 cents 
on the assumption that $25 per week was 
required to provide the basic necessities at 
that time. 

In 1944 the payment of the bonus was 
discontinued and the bonus payable in 
respect of the cost of living was incor- 
porated in wage rates. 

In 1946 the government controls on 
wages and salaries were removed and their 
determination was returned to the pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining. The removal 
of wage controls was followed by large 
numbers of negotiations which resulted in 
increases in basic rates. 

The removal of price controls was followed 
by increases in the cost of living. Measured 
by the consumer price index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the cost of 
living rose 19-7 per cent in the six war 
years from September 1, 1939, to September 
1, 1945. In the following five years the 
cost of living rose 38-7 per cent, having 
gone up 16-6 per cent in one year, 1947. 
During periods. of rising prices the wage 
earner sought to protect his real earnings 
and since basic wage rates cannot be 
negotiated monthly, the cost-of-living 
adjustment was included in many agree- 
ments. 

Prices reached their peak in January 
1952, at which time the consumer price 
index (average prices for  1949=100) 
reached 118-2. Since that time, prices have 
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fluctuated only slightly, having actually 
dropped 1:2 per cent between that date 
and October 1, 1954, at which time the 
survey mentioned above was carried out. 
Stable or slightly declining prices have 
diminished interest in cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. This is borne out by the statistics 
given above. 

In periods when prices are not fluctuating 
violently, the parties to wage negotiations 
prefer to base their claims upon factors 
other than the cost of living. Wage rates 
which are rigidly tied to price changes 
only make no provision for such factors 
as rising productivity, rising standards of 
living or competitive market conditions. 


In a recent study of 245 written collective 
agreements which became effective between 
October 1, 1954, and March 31, 1955, and 
which are part of a sample of 1,000 agree- 
ments maintained in the Economics and 
Research Branch for analytical purposes, it 
was found that only 20 contained cost-of- 
living or escalator clauses whereby wage 
rates are periodically adjusted in accordance 
with changes in the consumer price index 
(L.G., July, p. 828). Of these, three had 
not previously contained such a clause. On 
the other hand, such clauses were omitted 
in eight agreements which had formerly 
contained them. 


“Canada’s Future Will Outstrip Remarkable Past’ — J. D. Zellerbach 


Canada’s Future Will Outstrip its remark- 
able past, J. D. Zellerbach, leading United 
States industrialist and for a number of 
years United States employer representa- 
tive on the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, told a recent 
meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade. 


Mr. Zellerbach, President of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, outlined the role of 
modern capitalism today as that of a social 
enterprise in which there is an_ ever- 
increasing sense of social responsibility. 

In describing management’s increased 
responsibilities to society and the public, 
Mr. Zellerbach said that trade unions play 
a necessary and often constructive role in 
industrial life, that business cannot pursue 
its own economic interests regardless of 
social consequences and that capitalism 
today has a real and effective conscience. 


The United States industrialist listed 
business managers’ three major responsibili- 
ties towards the new industrial society 
developing in North America as follows:— 

They are responsible for providing con- 
sumers with the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible price. 

They must provide maximum employ- 
ment at fair wages and under good working 
conditions. 

They must manage business affairs in 
accordance with the public interest. 

He concluded his address by remarking: 
“Management’s more enlightened outlook, 
in turn, has contributed to a significant 
growth of responsibility in most labour 
unions, for it is generally true that manage- 
ment today gets the kind of union it 
deserves.” 


James Barrie, Hamilton Labour Editor, Died Last Month 


James Barrie, labour editor of The 
Hamilton Spectator, died suddenly on 
August 7. He was 44 years old. 


Mr. Barrie was born in Kilsyth, Scotland, 
where he attended an academy until his 
family came to Canada when he was: still 
a boy. He lived in Hamilton as a youth 
and attended school there until his. family 
returned to Scotland in 1927. 

In 1950 Mr. Barrie returned to Canada, 
going first to Vancouver as a reporter on 
the Vancouver Sun. He became associated 
with the Spectator just over four years ago. 

Shortly after his return to Hamilton he 
began his daily column, “On the Labour 
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Beat”, giving it a tone almost unique in 
Canada. 


“A ready wit, a strict regard for facts 
and a respect for impartiality won him 
many readers, particularly in trades union 
circles,” the Spectator said of him. 


Mr. Barrie had a variety of occupations 
before he entered newspaper work. Through 
study, done mostly at nights, he became 
a rapid shorthand writer, which, added to 
his wealth of knowledge in history, litera- 
ture, geology and the technical aspects of 
photography, made him a valued reporter 
with the Kemsley newspaper be in 
Scotland. 


From the Labour Gazette, September 1905 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Large majority of Canadian metal trades workers still on ten-hour day 
in 1904. Of 62 localities surveyed, 51 reported ten-hour day, ten a 
nine-hour day and only one an eight-hour work-day for iron moulders 


A ten-hour working day was still in force 
for the large majority of Canadian metal 
trades workers in 1904, the Department of 
Labour announced in an article on the 
hours of work, working conditions and 
wages in various industries throughout the 
country published in the September 1905 
issue of THe Lasour Gazette. In its 
survey of the metal trades the Department 


included the following occupations: iron 
moulders, iron workers, boiler makers, 
machinists, sheet metal workers,  ship- 


wrights, caulkers and blacksmiths. 


Basing a section of its study upon 
localities in which iron moulders were 
active, the Department found that in 62 
such areas, 51 reported a ten-hour day, ten 
reported nine hours and only one noted 
an eight-hour daily schedule. Workers who 
enjoyed the eight-hour day were confined 
almost entirely to the sheet metal industry; 
of 44 localities studied with respect to this 
group, 13 reported the eight-hour day. 


During the period 1870 to 1904, the total 
number of wage increases in the metal 
trades amounted to 276, of which approxi- 
mately 47 per cent were in Ontario and 
25 per cent in Quebec. By years the 
largest number of increases took place in 
1902 and 1903, more than 60 per cent of 
the total number of increases’ being 
reported in these years. 


The following are the daily wages for 
blacksmiths in various centres in 1904 with 
the wage rates for 1889 in parentheses: 
Toronto, $2.25 ($1.25-$2.25); Saint John, 
N.B., $2-$2.50 ($1.50-$2); St. Hyacinthe, 
$1.50 ($8 per week); Kingston, Ont., $2.25 
($1.50-$2.20) ; and Halifax, $2.25-$2.50 ($8- 
$11 per week). 

Between 1890 and 1904, the Department 
reported 16 changes regarding hours of 
work for blacksmiths. Of these, two were 
reductions of the working day from 11 to 
ten hours and six from ten to nine hours; 
all 16 introduced a shorter working period 
on Saturdays. 

Referring to the decennial census returns 
the article reported an average individual 
annual wage for blacksmiths of $217.10. In 
1880-81, this declined to $208.63 but by 
1890-91 had increased to $264.08. 


Taking the same cefisus returns, the 
article noted that the top average annual 
wage in the metal trades was paid to 
employees in edge tool manufacturing and 
amounted to $386.06 in 1870-71. In 1890-91, 
the top average annual wage of $439.23 was 
paid to workers in the same industrial 
category. 

In its month-end survey of the economy, 
Tue Lasour Gazette reported that employ- 
ment in August was “more active” than in 
any previous month of the year. It cited 
the heavy western harvest, peak activity in 
mining, extensive construction and height- 
ened railway developments as accounting 
for “a period of unprecedented activity”. 

Price increases in several staple commodi- 
ties during August raised the cost-of-living, 
the GazerTe reported. Among the items 
increasing in price were eggs, butter, cheese, 
sugar, meats, boots, shoes, linseed oil, wool 
and lemons. Price decreases were recorded 
for flour and potatoes. 

The loss in working time due to trade 
disputes during August totalled 57,200 
working days compared with 58,050 in July 
and 37,000 in August 1904. Approximately 
2,257 employees in 16 establishments were 
affected by these disputes. 

Eight new disputes began during the 
month, of which three were in the building 
trades, two in the printing trades and one 
each in the mining, metal trades and 
clothing industries. 

Immigration for July 1905 continued at a 
high peak, 11,982 arriving compared with 
11,464 in the same month in 1904. United 
States arrivals declined during the month 
by 479 compared with the same month a 
year previous. 

Immigration in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1905, totalled 146,266, the largest 
ethnic group being English, 48,847 arriving 
during the year. Other ethnic groups in 
order of size were Scots, 11,744; Galician, 
6,926; Russian Hebrew, 6,206; Irish, 3,998; 
and Italian, 3,473. Of the immigrants arriv- 
ing during this period, 29 per cent came 
by way of the United States while the 
majority entered the country through 
Montreal, Quebec, Vancouver and Halifax. 
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Industrial 


and Coneiliation 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada fabour Relations Board 
met for one day during July. The 
Board issued three certificates designating 
bargaining agents and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 
During the month, the Board received eight 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
unlicensed employees employed by Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
employed aboard the tug vessels Abitibt, 
Magpie, and Kam (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 213, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The 
British Yukon Navigation, Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T., comprising Petroleum Division 
and garage employees of the company 
(L.G., Aug., p. 946). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of red caps and red 
cap captains employed by Canadian 
National Railways at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver (L.G., Aug., 
p. 946). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Association of Government 
Seafarers, Wharf and Yard Employees, 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
respondent (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 

2. Transport Employees Association, 
applicant, and International Transport 
Service Ltd., B.C. Auto Carriers Ltd., and 
Peace River Transport Ltd., Whalley, B.C., 
respondents (L.G., Aug., p. 947). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. General Truck Drivers and Helpers 
Union, Local 31, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Southern Freightways Cor- 
poration Limited, Vancouver, respondent 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165, on behalf 
of a unit of electronic instrument mechanics 
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BRelations— 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


employed by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: H. Perkins). 


3. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of locomotive and car 
shop employees of Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador Railway Company, Seven Islands, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4, United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of train order operators, 
dispatchers, or freight agents, employed by 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company, Seven Islands, Que. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 


5. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of flight dispatchers 
and assistant flight dispatchers employed by 
Trans World Airlines, Inc., Gander, Nfld. 
(Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine and refrigerator engineers 
employed aboard barges operated by 
McInnes Products Corporation Litd., 
Edmonton, on the MacKenzie River and 
tributaries (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


7. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers employed aboard 
vessels operated by Northern Transporta- 
tion (1947) Limited, Edmonton, on the 
MacKenzie River and tributaries (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a 
unit of marine engineers aboard vessels 
operated by Yellowknife Transportation 
Company Limited, Hay River, N.W.T. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister appointed con- 
ciliation officers to deal with the following 
disputes :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


2. St. Charles Transportation Company 
Limited, Quebec, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C, 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 


under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, l.e., Navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 

' they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. , 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal (operation at 
Seven Islands, Que.) and United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

4. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited and St. Maurice District 
Radio Employees’ Union (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. B.C. Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the. Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Operators of the United States and Canada 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. McCabe Grain Company Limited 
(seed plant), St. Boniface, and Local 338, 
Grain, Flour, and Seed Workers, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 


of America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. 
Gunn) (L.G., Nov. 1954, p. 1573). 
2. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 


Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., July, 
p. 823). 

3. B.C. Coast Steamship Service (Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company) and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Appointed 

1. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW and CKLW-TV), 
Windsor, Ont., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and ‘Technicians 


(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 


(L.G., Aug., p. 948). 
Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation and Overseas Communication 
Union, Local 272 (L.G., May, p. 542). 

2. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 509 (L.G., July, p. 824). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association (L.G., May, p. 542). 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
including Newfoundland District, Central 
and Western Region) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
May, p. 542). 


Strike Action Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Steamship Service), 
Canadian National Steamships and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Dec. 
1954, p. 1725). (Strike action affects United 
Steamships Limited only.) 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 


and 
Overseas Communication Union 


The Board of Conciliation herein was 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul E. 
Coté, Montreal, Chairman; Mr. T. R. 
Meighen, QC, Montreal, nominee of the 
Corporation; and Mr. A. Andras, Assistant 
Director of Research of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa, nominee of 
the Union. 

In the Board’s estimation, the following 
were the issues raised by the Union’s 
request which called for special considera- 
tion and appropriate recommendations by 
its members :-— 

(a) Deletion of the exception clause in 
the expired contract favouring present 
employees with fifteen or more years of 
service who are non-Union members. 

(b) Establishment of the standard five- 
day, forty-hour week in lieu of the present 
average of forty-hour work week, and as 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the reports of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation  estab- 


lished to deal with a dispute between 
Local No. 272, Overseas Communication 
Union, and the Canadian Overseas Tele- 
communication Corporation. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul EH. 
Coté, Montreal, who was appointed by 


the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, 
and A. Andras, Ottawa, nominees of the 
Corporation and Union respectively. 

There were three separate reports sub- 
mitted and signed by the Chairman, Mr. 
Meighen and Mr. Andras. 

The texts of the three reports are 
reproduced below. 


a corollary thereof, payment of the same 
premium for Saturday work as now pro- 
vided for Sunday work to all employees 
without exception. 


(c) Introduction of a 50-cent evening 
shift differential and increase from 50 cents 
to a dollar of the existing night shift 
differential. 


(d) A general increase of $20 a month 
in the salary scales ($30 for engineers and 
technicians). 


Report and Recommendations 
of the Board: 


1. Duration of contract 


The revised collective agreement should 
be for a period of two years and extend 
from October 1, 1954, to September 30, 
1956. 


(Mr. Andras, however, makes his agree- 
ment conditional upon the inclusion in the 
contract of the Board’s recommendations on 
wage increase, night shift differential and 
Sunday premium pay.) 


2. General wage increase 


While the Board concurs in the Corpora- 
tion’s submission that Union’s claim for a 
general increase in wages cannot be justi- 
fied by any appreciable increase, during the 
past two years, in the costs of living or in 
the demands of the job on the men, it must 
recognize that another factor is worthy of 
consideration in appreciating an issue of 
this kind, namely, the prevailing rates of 
pay in comparable industries. In the dis- 
pute under consideration, however, the 
basis of comparison is difficult to establish 
because, as it was stressed by the Corpora- 
tion, the latter is the only Canadian-owned 
international telegraph agency operating in 
the country. This situation should not, 
however, preclude a Board of Conciliation 
from assessing the relative position of the 
level of wages at issue in the general 
economy of the country. In this connec- 
tion, the Board cannot disregard the trend 
which has been sustained by collective 
bargaining throughout the last year or 
two, towards reasonable increases in wage 
rates. 

In this particular instance, the employer, 
although denying any merit to the Union’s 
claim, has shown willingness to make con- 
cessions in exchange for a two-year contract. 
The Corporation would therefore be pre- 
pared to grant a 3 per cent general increase 
as from October 1, 1954, and an additional 
2 per cent as from October 1, 1955. 

The Board is of opinion that this offer is 
a reasonable one under the circumstances 
and does recommend the terms thereof. 


3. Shift differential 


The Board recommends a 25-cent addi- 
tion to the night shift differential. 


4. Work week 

This is a demand which has_ been 
recurring in negotiations between the parties 
since the first conciliation board was con- 
stituted in 1951. Under present conditions, 
the staff has eight consecutive hours of 
work each day, aggregating a 374-hour week 
for two consecutive weeks due to the fact 
that the men are not paid for the half-hour 
meal time. In the third week each man 
has to put up an extra 74-hour day to 
complete 120 hours of work for an average 
of 40 hours of effective work per week. 

It is not without interest that the Board 
has taken cognizance of the following 
excerpt from the report of the conciliation 
board of 1953 in this regard: 

The elimination of this extra day appears 
to be an objective of the company. In their 
memorandum, they refer to the impossibility 
of making the change “for the time beings 
Nevertheless, the Board was impressed by 
the difficulties of staffing such a change 
without substantial additional overtime pay- 
ments. The Board recommends no change 
in the contract on this point. 

In its memorandum to our Board, the 
Corporation seems to have discarded any 
intention or possibility that 1t may ever 
take the initiative of promoting any adjust- 
ment which would meet the Union’s 
repeated demand. Such is at least the 
interpretation that one may gather from 
the following statement made in their 
brief : 

The work week shall consist of five work- 
ing days in seven (Sunday excluded). The 
present forty-hour week works, to the 
advantage of all and should be retained in 
the interests of all. 

The Board is willing to recognize that 
the implementation of a reform of the kind 
advocated by the Union would present 
serious difficulties in an enterprise such as 
the one concerned. On the other hand, 
the desire of the Union is in line with a 
definite trend which has marked labour- 
management negotiations in recent years. 
This would tend to indicate that labour 
has realized the existence of a definite 
advantage for the men in the assurance of 
two consecutive days off in any week of 
employment. In an ever increasing number 
of plants, management has recognized the 
justice of a claim of this kind. 

As the Corporation is now in the process 
of considerably enlarging its business, the 
Board is of the opinion that this matter 
should rest for another period of time. As 
a substitute therefor, it has given favour- 
able consideration to and does make the 
following two recommendations :— 


5. Double time on Sunday 
At present the agreement provides that 
all listed tours of duty performed in all 
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stations except at Yamachiche and Drum- 
mondville shall be paid for as follows: time 
and one-half of the regular salary rate for 
the first eight hours and double time for 
any time worked in excess of eight hours. 

As the staff on duty on Sundays is a 
skeleton one, it is considered that the 
Corporation’s increased costs would only 
be of a minor significance if it were to 
pay double time for any work performed 
on Sundays and the Board therefore does 
so recommend, 


6. Escape clause for 16 years’ service 

employees 

The Board recommends that the follow- 
ing amendment be made to Art. 1 (5e) of 
the existing agreement in order to bring 
this provision more in line with the letter 
and intent of the other provisions relating 
to union security, namely: that reference 
should be made to employees having fifteen 
or more years of service at the date of 
this contract, rather than to “present” 
employees of the Corporation, im the 
classification of non-union members who 
shall not be subject to the other provisions 
of said Section 5. 


The Board further recommends that the 
matter of the single shift bonus at 
Yamachiche be kept in abeyance for the 
time being. 

Finally, the other matters raised in the 
Union’s request for revision, which have a 
non-monetary character, have either found 
a satisfactory measure of agreement with 
the Corporation, or they are of such a 
nature as to likely receive an appropriate 
solution through further negotiations 
between the parties. The Board recom- 
mends accordingly, 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Paut E. Corn, 
Chairman. 
Montreal, this 21st day of July, 1955. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


il regret that I cannot join with my 
colleagues in some of the recommendations 
they have made. My position is set out 
as follows:— 


Duration of Contract 


I concur in a two-year contract ending 
September 30, 1956. 


General Wage Increase 


I concur in a two-step wage adjustment 
but not in the amounts recommended. T 
do not think that increases of 3 per cent 
and 2 per cent are adequate under the 
circumstances. I believe the Union has 
made a case for a more substantial adjust- 
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ment which the Corporation has not 
successfully refuted. I would also like to 
suggest, with much respect, that the Cor- 
poration’s willingness or otherwise to 
increase wages is not of itself a criterion 
of the merit of the increase or of its size. 


I believe my colleagues are quite correct 
in pointing out “the trend... towards 
reasonable increases in wage rates”. The 
question is, of course, what is reasonable. 
I believe that the pattern of increases since 
the last agreement between the parties, the 
increases currently being negotiated and the 
prospects of continuing increases in the 
foreseeable future make the suggested 3 
per cent and 2 per cent less than reason- 
able. More appropriate, that is, more 
reasonable in my opinion, would be the 
following, which I recommend: 

1. a 5 per cent increase for all classifica- 
tions to be effective as of October 1, 1954; 

2. a 3 per cent increase for all classifica- 
tions to be effective as of October 1, 1955; 
and 


3. an increase in the rates of the engi- 
neering group, over and above the foregoing 
in the amount of $10 a month. 


I feel I must make some reference to 
the Corporation’s persistent attitude that 
rates of pay must be tied to changes in 
the consumer price index. I strongly 
oppose such an attitude and believe further- 
more that it is contrary to public policy. 
It would be disastrous to the well-being of 
this country if the standards of living of 
its workers were to be frozen to their 
present levels by tieing wages to the cost 
of living as measured by the index. The 
fruits of increased productivity would not 
be shared by those who help to produce it, 
the consuming power of the workers would 
be reduced relative to the increased wealth 
of Canada’s industrial output, and the 
markets would be glutted with the mass- 
produced goods that would have no buyers. 
This Corporation should recognize the 
social and economic merits of the so-called 
improvement factor as so many other 
employers have done. 


Shift Differential 
I concur. 


Work Week and Double Time on Sunday 


I have lumped these two items together 
since they are related in these proceedings. 

I do not see the point of delaying the 
introduction of the consecutive five-day 
week for an indefinite period. The Cor- 
poration has had this demand before it for 
some years now. It is perfectly well aware — 
that such a work-week is standard in a 
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very large number of industries and estab- 
lishments, including those which like itself 
are a continuous operation. The railways 
are a case in point. Obviously the change- 
over to a consecutive five-day week will 
involve some problems and difficulties. No 
one would deny that. But they are not 
insuperable. There probably will be some 
additional costs as.well but this too must 
be faced as inevitable. It will be up to 
this Corporation to use its managerial skill 
so that any possible increased costs are 
minimized. It is my understanding that 
already work schedules are in effect which 
permit employees to enjoy two consecutive 
days off fairly frequently. 

I therefore recommend a _ consecutive 
five-day week, Monday through Friday 
inclusive. To permit the Corporation time 
to make necessary adjustments, I recom- 
ment furthermore that this work-week take 
effect as of October 1, 1955. 

I do not consider double time on Sunday 
as a satisfactory substitute for my recom- 
mendations. While I do not object to this 
added premium for Sunday work I would 
be prepared to see this specific recom- 
mendation withdrawn in favour of those I 
have made here. 


Escape Clause for 15 Years’ Service 
Employees 

I concur in this recommendation except 
that I do not see why it should be condi- 
tional upon acceptance of or as a substitute 
for any other recommendation. This recom- 
mended contract change should stand on its 
own feet. It has merit since it will reduce 
friction between employees, between the 
Union and the employees, and between the 
Union and the Corporation. Even with 
the change suggested, this Union will con- 
tinue to enjoy less security than other 
unions have obtained in recent years. I 


recommend the suggested change without it 
being conditional on the recommendation 
regarding the work-week. I recommend 
further that it take effect as of October 1, 
1954. 


Other Changes 


I concur in the recommendation that the 
other matters outstanding be subject to 
further negotiations by the parties. For 
the sake of the record, however, I would 
like to make specific mention of the 
transfer clause. In view of the Corpora- 
tion’s plans for expansion, transfers are 
likely to result in some serious problems 
for the Corporation and its employees. A 
suitable clause is necessary that will permit 
the Corporation to look after its interests 
and at the same time protect the employees 
against transfers that will create undue 
hardship. It should be possible for the 
parties to work out a mutually satisfactory 
provision. 

In closing I should like to express my 
appreciation of the very earnest efforts 
made by the Chairman to effect a satis- 
factory settlement of this dispute. His 
unfailing patience and courtesy were 
gratifying. This is intended in no way, 
of course, as a reflection on Mr. Meighen, 
whom I also hold in high esteem. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. ANpRAS, 
Union Nominee. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


Being unable to concur in all the 
recommendations of the Chairman and Mr. 
Andras, I must dissent from the report of 
the Board. 

(Sgd.) T. R. Meicuen, 
Company Nominee. 


Montreal, July 21, 1955. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter consisting of F. EK. Harrison, Chair- 
man, George Home and M. M. McFarlane, 
Members, met on June 8, 1955, for the 
purpose of taking the declarations required 
before entering upon their duties and 
arranging for their first meeting with the 
parties. The members of the Board met 
with representatives of the parties at 
Vancouver, B.C., on June 18, 15, 16, 17, 18 
and 22 and on July 4, 6, and 7, 1955. Sub- 


sequently the members of the Board met 
apart from representatives of the parties 
on July 11, 1955. 

The Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, representing the employers, was 
represented at the hearings by Mr. J. A. 
Bourne and Mr. G. E. McKee, assisted by 
officers of the respective employers. The 
union was represented by Mr. J. W. Berry 
and Mr. H. Gillies, assisted by member of 
the union’s negotiating committee. 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509, and the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of I’. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, M. M. McFarlane 


and George Home, both of Vancouver, 
nominees of the Federation and Union 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 


the Chairman and Mr. Home. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
McFarlane. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced below. 


The matters upon which the parties had 
failed to agree and which were submitted 
to the Board for consideration were :— 


Request of the Union 


1. An increase in the basic wage rate; 

2. The establishment of a holiday pay 
plan similar to that provided in an existing 
agreement between the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia and the union repre- 
senting longshoremen engaged in deepsea 
longshoring. 


Request by the Employers 
That the minimum working time to be 
paid for following resumption of work 
after the noon hour on Saturdays should 
be reduced from two hours to one hour. 


An earnest attempt was made to have 
the parties meet and endeavour to resolve 
their differences without the necessity for 
the submission of any formal report by the 
Board. The Board is satisfied that the 
parties met to discuss their differences in 
an amicable and reasonable manner but 
they were unsuccessful in arriving at a 
solution acceptable to them. 

Factual information in the form of briefs 
and exhibits were submitted by both parties 
and each party was given full opportunity 
to answer and comment upon representa- 
tions put forward by the other, 


The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to all submissions and representations 
made on behalf of both parties and now 
recommends with respect to the matters 
briefly described above that the parties 
should enter into a collective agreement 
containing the same provisions as are set 
forth in the collective agreement between 
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them dated the 18th day of December 1953, 
with the following alterations:— 


1. The agreement to be entered into 
should be effective for one year from 
June 14, 1955; 


2. There should be an increase in the 
basic wage rate provided by such 
agreement of 8 cents per hour; 


3. There should be no change in the 
existing provisions relating to holiday 
pay; 

4. The request of the employers for a 
reduction in the minimum time to be 
paid for following resumption of work 
after noon hour on Saturdays should 
be accepted; 


5. The notice which may be given by 
either party under Section 17 of the 
existing agreement above referred to 
for renewal or modification of termin- 
ation of the agreement should be 
ninety (90) days instead of sixty (60) 
days. 


The foregoing represents the unanimous 
recommendation of the Board, with the 
exception of Item 2 relating to the recom- 
mended increase in the basic wage rate. 
Mr. McFarlane dissents from the majority 
view upon this question and will submit 
his separate report upon that item. 

The Board is pleased to report that 
harmonious relations have existed between 
the parties to this proceeding over a number 
of years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 


All of. which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 11th day 
of July, 1955. ; 


MINORITY REPORT 


As indicated in the report of the majority 
of the Conciliation Board appointed in this 
matter, which I have had an opportunity of 
reading, I concur in the recommendations 
of the majority of the Board in all respects 
except as to the increase which should be 
agreed upon in the basic wage rate of the 
employees concerned. 

In my opinion the principal argument 
supporting the opinion of the majority of 
the Board for an 8-cent per hour increase 
is based upon the fact that an increase of 
that amount will result in restoring the 


wage rate differential between the rate pay- 
able to Coastwise Longshoremen and that 
payable to Deepsea Longshoremen to the 
differential of 16 cents per hour which 
existed in 1954. By reason of an 8-cent 
wage increase agreed upon for Deepsea 
Longshoremen in 1955 this differential has 
for a comparatively short period of time 
amounted to 24 cents. 


It has been shown that since 1940 at 
least there has been a differential in wage 
rates favourable to the Deepsea Longshore- 
men at the Port of Vancouver in amounts 
varying from 6 cents to 18 cents per hour. 


In my opinion the conditions of employ- 
ment as between these two groups are 
materially different. In particular Coast- 
wise Longshoremen do not work on 
regularly established shifts and they 
received pay at overtime rates for all work 
done after 5 p.m. on weekdays and on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. It was 
agreed by the parties that Coastwise Long- 
shoremen receive pay at overtime rates for 
approximately 30 per cent of the work done 
by them. 


It was established that the average 
hourly earnings of these employees in 1954 
was $2.35 per hour although the basic wage 
rate in that period was $1.95 per hour. 
This substantially high average hourly 


earning is properly justified, to some degree 
at least, by the fact that the men are 
required to spend some time in the hiring 
hall awaiting dispatch to work. In 1954 
sixteen of these employees received $4,500- 
$5,000 for an average of 1,937 hours’ work; 
thirty-one men received $4,000-$4,500 for an 
average of 1,773 hours’ work; thirty-six men 
received $3,500-$4,000 for an average of 1,640 
hours’ work. 

Having regard to the fact that an 
increase in the basic wage rate of 8 cents 
per hour, as recommended by the majority, 
will result in an increase of 12 cents per 
hour for approximately 30 per cent of the 
hours worked, and having regard to the 
present status of the Coastwise shipping 
industry in British Columbia as shown to 
the Board, such an increase is in my opinion 
not justified. 

While it is seldom possible to justify a 
wage rate on completely logical grounds, 
and the present case is no exception, I 
would recommend that an increase of 4 
cents per hour in the basie wage rate should 
be provided for in the new agreement 
between the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) M. M. McFaruane, 
Member. 


Vancouver, B.C., July 11, 1955. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 


Sir— 


The Board consisted of H. F. Angus, 
Chairman, J. G. Gould, and A. R. Eddie. 

Three hearings were held, two witnesses 
were heard, and twelve exhibits were 
submitted, of which one contained 40 
separate items, thus bringing 51 exhibits 
to the attention of the Board. Before 
reaching its findings and making ‘its recom- 
mendations the Board held three meetings. 
The findings and recommendations are 
unanimous. 


It was reported to the Board that the 
matters upon which the parties had not 
agreed before the conciliation officer had 
been reduced by the withdrawal of the 
references to vacations and uniforms. 

The issues outstanding concerned (1) rates 
of pay; (2) hours of service; (3) filling of 
vacancies; (4) sleeping quarters on long 
flights; (5) a declaration of the rights of 
management. : 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute 


between the Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Henry F. Angus, University 


of British Columbia, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, John Groves Gould, 
Vancouver, and A. R. Eddie, Hatzic, 
B.C., nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


(1) Rates of Pay 

The Association asked for parity with 
Trans Canada Air Lines. The company 
contended that this meant parity with a 
premium service which for prestige reasons 
paid premium salaries and cited the rates 
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paid on various air lines in the United 
States to substantiate this contention. The 
Board does not agree that Trans Canada 
Air Lines constitutes a premium service in 
the sense of the above but it does not 
accept the view that the rates of pay estab- 
lished on Trans Canada Air Lines need be 
slavishly followed by all other Canadian 
air lines. The recommendation of the 
Board is that the Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines stewardess’ salaries should be in- 
creased by $7 a month and that this 
increase should be retroactive to March 1, 
1955. 

If this recommendation is accepted the 
rates for CPA, RN stewardesses would be 
changed as follows:— 


— Present Increase | New Rates 
Rates 
$ $ $ 
Ist 6 months...... 224.40 7.00 231.40 
2nd 6 months..... 234.60 7.00 241.60 
3rd 6 months..... 244.80 7.00 251.80 
4th 6 months..... 255.00 7.00 262.00 
BVO VOAR cs ves oe is 270.30 7.00 277.30 
46h yearns... 3. 280.50 7.00 287.50 
GER yea... oie vic 290.70 7.00 297.70 
6th year.......... 300.90 7.00 307.90 
7th yeahs. athens 311.10 7.00 318.10 


No change is recommended in the addi- 
tional rate of $10 per month which is paid 
to First Stewardesses under Article 4-2 
of the existing agreement, nor in the addi- 
tional rate of $380 paid to stewardesses 
assigned to overseas operations. 

The Association asked that an additional 
$10 per month be paid to each stewardess 
required to speak a language other than 
English. The Board does not (repeat not) 
recommend that this additional payment be 
made. 

The present differential between RN and 
non-RN salaries would remain as at present. 


(2) Hours of Service 


The Association again asked for parity 
with Trans Canada Air Lines. The Board 
does not (repeat not) recommend that any 
change in hours of service be made at the 
present time. It is not improbable that as 
the speed of aircraft increases the limita- 
tion on the duration of work will require 
considerable alteration to meet the condi- 
tions in the employment and that Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines will be affected along with 
other air lines. 


(3) Filling of Vacancies 


The Association asked for the removal 
of a restriction on the bidding rights of 
personnel of Chinese extraction hired 
specifically for the North Pacifie .route 
which had been established by Letter of 
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Understanding No. 2 (a). The Association 
also asked that stewardess-linguists receive 
an additional $10 a month while performing 
services requiring their special language 
qualification. 

The Board recommends that if a 
stewardess whose initial hiring was based 
on a_ specific language qualification is 
displaced as a result of a reduction in force 
affecting the route flown by her, such 
stewardess be allowed to exercise her 
seniority in accordance with Article 11 
(eleven) of the agreement between the 
Association and the company. 

The question of additional pay for 
linguist-stewardesses has already been con- 
sidered in this Report. The Board does 
not (repeat not) recommend that they 
receive additional remuneration. 

As regards the employment of foreign 
nationals, the Association asked that 
Article 12, Clause 11 of the agreement, 
which provides that in filling vacancies at 
bases outside Canada the company will 
consider the qualifications of the senior 
employees who have statements of prefer- 
ence for such positions on file with the 
company but may hire a foreign citizen, 
be amended by adding the words “if 
necessary because of the laws of a foreign 
country”. The Association recognized, how- 
ever, that there might be other circum- 
stances in which the company might 
reasonably hire foreign nationals. 

The Board, after careful consideration of 
this whole question, recommends that, 
except on flights between normal scheduled 
traffic points outside Canada, non-Canadians 
be not engaged in future unless no Cana- 
dians are available possessing suitable 
language and other legitimate qualifications. 
It is hardly necessary to add as between 
Canadians possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions the bidding rights of members of the 
Association would be recognized. If this 
proposed condition regarding the employ- 
ment of foreign nationals were embodied 
in the agreement any disputes with respect 
to its application would be brought before 
the System Board of Adjustment. 

The question of the employment of 
foreign nationals (i.e. non-Canadians) is 
intimately bound up with the question of 
bargaining rights. The certification granted 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board to 
the Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association does not deal in general terms 
with non-Canadians employed at bases 
outside Canada. It does, however, specifi- 
cally exclude “stewardesses employed at 
Hong Kong and Tokyo”. It has not been 
changed as the Canadian Air Lines System 
has expanded and the Board is of the 


opinion that the intent of the certification 
can best be dealt with by the Labour 
Relations Board which granted it. 


(4) Sleeping Quarters on Long Flights 

In spite of the financial difference to 
the company involved in making sleeping 
quarters available for stewardesses on the 
planes at present in use on the North 
Pacifie service the Board was impressed 
with the importance of proper rest for 
stewardesses on long flights. The Board, 
therefore, recommends that a clause be 
inserted in the agreement providing in the 
terms set out in paragraph 29 of the 
Association’s brief that “in all cases where 
flight attendants fly more than 12 hours in 
any consecutive 24 hours, adequate sleeping 
quarters on the aircraft shall be provided, 
consisting of a bunk with mattresses and 
adequate provisions for ventilation and 
privacy. Such sleeping quarters provided 
for flight attendants shall be for their 
exclusive use.” 


(5) A Declaration of the 
Management 


The request for this declaration came 
from the company and arose as the result 


Rights of 


of a protest by the Association against the 
contract signed by new stewardesses set out 
in the company’s exhibit No. 31, providing 
that employment may be discontinued by 
the company at any time after the 
stewardess reaches her thirtieth birthday. 

The Board is of the opinion that a 
retiring age should be arbitrary and 
uniform and should not be subject to varia- 
tion in individual cases. Termination of 
employment on grounds of age should tie 
in with employment opportunities in the 
company. When a retirement age is fixed 
it should be determined by negotiation and 
agreement and failing agreement by an 
ad hoc arbitration. The Board does not 
(repeat not) recommend the inclusion in 
the Agreement of a Declaration of the 
Rights of Management. 

(Sgd.) H. F. Ancus, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Envir, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JoHN Groves GouLp, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
three cases, two heard June 14 and one 
heard March 8, 1955. 

Of the three disputes, one concerned a 
claim of a fireman for mileage to and from 
work, one the claim of a fireman for 
passenger rates for an entire trip including 
a portion covered by taxi-cab, and one the 
claim of an additional separate payment to 
the engineer of a commuter train for a 
30-minute period. 

The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees in the first two cases and 
did not sustain their claim in the third. 

The three disputes and decisions are 
summarized below :— 


Case No. 657—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning a fireman’s claim 
for running miles to and from work in work 
train service. 

On November 5 and November 9, 1954, 
a fireman was assigned to work train 
service. Freight rates were claimed. 


The employees contended that since the 
distance to the work location was 98 miles, 
or over 40 miles, therefore their claim was 
supported by an article of the collective 
agreement with the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, which 
reads as follows: 

When work trains run forty miles or more 
to work or from work, mileage at freight 
rates will be allowed. Time so occupied not 
to be included in time paid for at work train 
rates. When mileage in work train service 
eget 124 miles per hour, mileage will be 
paid. 


The company said that they declined 
payment for running miles because this 
case was merely a change of location of 
work and was not one of running to and 
from work. 

The company argued that the Article 
quoted did not support the claim. The 
first sentence of the clause, the company 
held, applied when going from the terminal 
to the location at the commencement or 
returning to the terminal at the completion 
of the work, or the week-end run to the 
terminal or for engine washouts, etc. 
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The company contended that mileage 
made during the day’s work is part of the 
work and would not be allowed unless the 
entire day was claimed on the mileage basis 
in accordance with the last sentence of the 
Article: “When mileage in work train 
service exceeds 124 miles an hour, mileage 
will be paid.” 

The Board sustained the employees’ 
claim, with the provision that time occu- 
pied in running miles be deducted from 
time of payment made in work train 
service. 


Case No. 658—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen concerning a fireman's claim 
for passenger rates for a portion of trip 
covered by taxi because of track conditions, 
for which he was paid dead-heading rates. 

On November 18, 19 and 20, 1954, a 
fireman was assigned a passenger run of 
140 miles. Because of track conditions 
crews were transferred between two points 
on the run, a distance of 11-5 miles, by 
taxi-cab. The fireman claimed passenger 
rates for the entire trip, but was paid 
dead-heading rate for that portion covered 
by taxi-cab. 

The employees quoted an Article of the 
collective agreement between the Railway 
and the Brotherhood, which read: 

Road firemen required to perform a 
combination of more than one class of road 
service during the same trip will be paid 
at the rate and according to the rules 
governing each class of service for the time 
or miles engaged in each, but will be paid 
for the entire trip not less than a minimum 
day, at the highest rate applying for any 
class of service performed during the trip. 


The employees argued that this Article 
was applicable to men performing different 
classes of road service. The use of the 
taxi-cab, they said, was of a stop-gap nature. 
They admitted that an Article provided for 
dead-heading but did not provide for dead- 
heading by taxi-cab. 

The railway contended that during the 
three trips by the fireman, two classes of 
service were performed, namely, dead- 
heading and passenger service combined, 

The railway argued that in each class of 
service the passenger miles exceeded the 
minimum day of 100 miles. The passenger 
rate, it said, was $10.41 per hundred miles 
and the dead-heading rate was $10.05 per 


hundred miles. The railway contended 
that the total payment in each case 


exceeded the minimum passenger day. 


The Board sustained the contention of 
the employees. 
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Case No. 659—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
concerning the claim for separate payment 
of difference between the time an engine 
was required to leave roundhouse track 
prior to February 14, 1953, and the time 
required from February 14, 1958, to July 27, 
1964. 

Prior to February 14, 1953, the engine 
crew assigned in short turn-around passenger 
service between Hamilton and Toronto was 
required to leave the roundhouse track at 
Toronto with the engine 30 minutes in 
advance of the time the train was adver- 
tised to leave the Toronto station. From 
February 14, 1953, to July 27, 1954, this 
crew was required to leave the roundhouse 
track at Toronto one hour in advance of 
the time the train was advertised to depart 
from the station, in order that a turbo- 
generator on the engine could be used to 
light the coaches of the train. The engi- 
neer was compensated in accordance with 
the provisions of an Article in the Schedule 
for Locomotive Engineers effective in 
September 1929. Claim was made for 
separate additional payment for 30 minutes 
daily. 

The employees argued that it was an 
invasion on the time of the engineer to 
the extent of 30 minutes. Payment for this 
time, they said, could be broadly covered by 
an Article that stated that engineers 
required to perform other work usually 
performed by classes of employees not 
covered by this agreement would be paid 
under the provisions of a Clause that 
specifies the rate of pay. 

The employees contended that the matter 
of lighting coaches standing at the Toronto 
station was work which is properly taken 
care of by carmen or electricians and does 
not normally come under a_ locomotive 
engineer’s duties. 

Further, the employees argued, when an 
engineer was required to be in charge of a 
locomotive in order to supply steam to 
accomplish this purpose, he should be paid 
for the additional time spent above his 
normal duties in the form of an additional 
compensation. 

The railway contended that the engineer 
was paid on a continuous basis with over- 
time after nine hours, in accordance with 
the provisions of an Article of the Schedule 
for Locomotive Engineers that reads: 


1. Engineers on short turn-around pas- 
senger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 
eighty ee miles, including suburban and 
branch line service, shall be paid overtime 


for all time actually on duty, or held for 


duty, in excess of eight (8) hours (com- 
puted on each run from the time required 


(Continued on page 1065) 
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Collective | Agreements 


Collective Agreements Covering Unlicensed 
Personnel in the Water Transport Industry 


Some provisions deal with same matters as those in other Industries; 
application of some modified and need for others created by factors 
unique to the shipping industry. Bargaining units generally small 


Collective agreements in the water trans- 
port industry are in many respects signifi- 


cantly different from those in other 
Canadian industries. While, like agree- 


ments in industry generally, they deal with 
such items as wage rates, union security, 
hours of work, overtime, statutory holidays 
and vacations, the necessity of meeting 
shipping schedules and the long periods 
away from home and on board ship modify 
the applications of some provisions; certain 
other provisions, such as payment for long- 
shore work, extra compensation for short- 
handed crews and indemnity for loss of 
personal effects in shipwrecks, arise out of 
factors unique to the industry. 

This article is based on a study by the 
Economics and Research Branch of 72 
current collective agreements in effect at the 
end of June 1955, affecting 8,372 workers. 
Only agreements covering unlicensed per- 
sonnel* on lake, river, coastal and deepsea 
vessels were studied. Wage rates (which 
are almost always quoted on a monthly 
basis) were not included in the analysis. 
The accompanying table covers the provi- 
sions that could be conveniently presented 
that way. 


Bargaining Units and Unions—Bargain- 
ing units in the water transport industry 
are generally small, many comprising 50 
men or less. There are, however, several 
much larger units. 

The principal unions are: the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America 
(AFL-TLC), the United Mine Workers of 
America (CCL), the Canadian Marine 
Transport Workers’ Association (a unit of 
the Canadian Workers Association) (unaffili- 
ated), and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). A smaller number of 
agreements are negotiated by each of the 
West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
(unaffiliated) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). Several other unions sign 
single agreements. 


*Those of less than licensed officer rank (Licensed 
deck officers and marine engineers are covered by 
separate contracts). The agreements studied apply 
to boatswains, wheelsmen, deck hands, firemen, 
oilers, cooks, stewards, etc. 


Although the first three unions mentioned 
each bargain for a number of units, with a 
few exceptions the various agreements of 
each union are almost identical in form. 

The greatest number of the agreements 
negotiated by the International Seafarers’ 
Union apply to ships plying the Great 
Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence River. 
However, the union also has a number of 
agreements applying to West Coast ship- 
ping and two deepsea agreements, as well 
as a few affecting ships in other areas. 

The agreements of the United Mine 
Workers all cover crews of ships operating 
on the Great Lakes or Upper St. Lawrence. 
Agreements of the Canadian Marine Trans- 
port Workers’ Association apply to a group 
of ships working on the Lower St. Lawrence 


and the Atlantic Coast. The Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


Other Transport Workers and the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks 
negotiate most of the agreements affecting 
employees working on ships of the CN and 
CPR Companies. 

The number of agreements and of workers 
covered in each geographical division are 
shown in the table. 

Union Security—About 60 per cent of 
the agreements in the industry provide for 
either a union shop, or the choice for the 
employee of joining the union or paying 
the initiation fee and union dues without 
joining. Hiring of new employees through 
the union only is required by nearly 30 
per cent of the agreements while a little 
more than a third allow the employer the 
option of hiring through the union or 
through the Seamen’s Section of the 
National Employment Service. 

About 45 per cent of the agreements 
provide for a check-off, which more often 
than not is voluntary. In a third of the 
agreements the employer undertakes to 
allow a union representative an opportunity 
of collecting dues at the pay-off. 

The following extract gives an example 
of these union security provisions. 


MAINTENANCE OF MrMBrerRSsHIP 


An employee covered by this agreement 
who is not a member of the Union shall 
become so within thirty (30) days from the 
date of his or her employment and shall main- 
tain his or her membership in the Union. 
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; 
PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS COVERING UNLICENSED PERSONNEL 
IN THE WATER TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 
Number of | Number of 
Provision Agreements| Workers 
Covered 
Total agreements studied and workers covered by them..............6:.+.eseseeeeeeees 72 8,372 
Geographical Area ; 
Deep sea, Atlantio and’ PAGUIG. .. 0... 5.ncs se ol sons en eatawcen veins is aseae ns sae y tatemene 3 37 
Atlantic coast and Loweér St. Lawrenee. <j5:0%:. «sijei<'s sin 0.s.0 seas Silas pine oo ern ae eles eierets 14 748 
Great Lakea‘and Upper St.\ Lawrente.).. 0250.) ye bags b.cs caaaboids ves eet ste tal awe eananane 34 5,801 
British. Columbiairivers, and lakes), 50. c's +100 coiceis'es o.sinpy elie <e Pera glenn > aeeneenee ale 3 65 
Pacifle COBBL. .. oc'.ts vs ncduibied soo nab node t ee we ey alslesan yo fell austere Sita e aee ween ee 18 1,380 
. 
Types of shipping 
Lashes vessels and passenger vessels... ... PVE ee Pee A ae 54 7,179 
Oil tankers; ie) chix CPR Ee a PER oa ala ot ota clit dae ok A 7 223 
POPPI) <0 « ocha ere pists reahzn th oe mall oiainte/ell». cle, synb- Ki ccacoaialivacel ss’ «ste ehaneepin re tein. « tah TEC ee 8 423 
Tia DOA fed clacieg o00no'a so os0v0.ccies Hes vaalaes ele .seqla' sais a preletmcalas ele «ievRM ate erat ian oo eee 3 547 
Unions 
Seafarers’ International Union: J.: (Jos ucos vis 3-5 t tees des owen) Wee cole se ieee oeneT earns 34 5, 674 
United: Mine Workers of: America, ic .).<o85) Jos Silden oo eee ee esd ateh tls greeks ok inekiee 7 616 
Canadian Marine Transport Workers Association..........scsccessccecvecccccrecssecees 10 367 
West. Coast. Seamen's Unionl 7... 8400s... cs tacos Fiteasscolduivionetersneeanaeeata ei rCee 6 585 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers 7 511 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
EXMplOVGGS oso ce caaceeuiste bert csbless wesultenaeh | Once Meee nr em Tania Ot ele eee enone 3 318 
Other Wnions’s.5< esis Fev Haxc TM ete SUVS as « <Vako vie duete-vins vad RMN Te ey Sete aR eae 5 301 
Term of agreement ; 
ONE VEAL... DME Geshe aha, MP sa Reb i RISWE sds dalle CALS» san Sle goe Ae Coes Pay, GARE Ie PERO 35 2,224 
Over one and under two YeATS oo oc donc naga ys ccuess saves eee cantante npn een oe tae 21 4,438 
TWO YOAIN As orac ites cents ect hch Pode nah ae eee OE ao taco Se thd id part s Pavtatokn = lai seas 12 1,327 ; 
Oper’ two sréares sc din. autres ia uate vot nese CORE oo ass Se tees ee i eee ee 4 383 ' 
Union Security 
Union shop with preferential hiring through union only ................-...00200e0eeeeee 10 736 
*Union shop with preferential hiring through union or through Seamen's Section of the . 
National Employment Servite. iio Feo ait es eos clue c dee aes tccena tata emer okte 23 4,846 
Union shop without preferential hiring’ «5./'. cscs b.occ0s ened his ueeteb ads «anemia eee 1 129 
Option of joining union or of paying dues and initation fee without joining, combined with 
preferential hiring through union only. se... Adc 8s «ansae oe Wea aweenn ae Palree ameuiiens 7 862 F 
Option of joining union or of paying dues and initiation fee without joining, combined ; 
with preferential hiring through union or through Seamen’s Section of the National 
BEmoployment Services’. ccickas ccrece te peh vd cntotas eat pencewe wate aa Grama Ceiemas 2 322 
Preferential hiring through whion Onlyics rinse fo cle ceo k's act ch dane eMac dae « Sanne 4 113 
ae shop for new employees with maintenance of membership for all members.......... : “4 
OES -5 siinisee Canina ik as.s olals Beas’s ADR nh Cem Aats dcp is degrees aullnuan’s ate oie ans an ee eee 
Collection of union dues 
Compulsory chedk-off ,..5.«,cccieateh:. sas os ethic t eae ccs» akan Edda nadia: Sakasi teen 15 1,615 
Volintary; check-off oi 55:04 5:soishiviea 6. cupes de cecal meatal Coe eee 18 769 
Union official allowed opportunity of collecting dues... ..........00 000 cee cece ccseueeees 26 5,243 
Hours of work per day 
Hight......... 3 io 0 wd'g dine 0 Und Ou dis 8 ele # ais OW Meloye Calas 5)niare) eta ote RRS «etn 51 7,468 
According to instruction of captain or officer in charge.............0ce0seeccucevceeseees 9 238 
Various or indefinite: . .........«.+ +. o¢+.094.0.s unnee quai ee ee th eek detent eae ea aE eae 4 102 
Notistateds i520 Soc eassidcis «arte nce acetate ete amen ne cma cian ian een arn ere 8 564 
Days of work per week 
RUVE Ts. latelao:s « slewiniates Bo 9 c's v dela ales & dati seiglit Gee ioh > ote gianna eta anne nts Ree 43 6,191 
Five and. a half} ijs.sopisisaraieye + cost volalbe eitiere wpieiha's ov a iSiine MARIE a I aes eee 2 238 
Inge sbaseee eral nega «a's ty pe. gy otk releip SUCMaca lace, @ nop RP phates tars Ree eae a eee ee 4 528 
According to instruction of captain or officer in charge............seceecuceeeesecusucees 9 238 
Various or indefinitA..1/a,c% . - iss. vide» dean erkantne 1s 0:8)s 0.0 bloke,« 8 Ze be wish Des egal fester ie Be Sikes 5 5 522 
Not stated ions coin vies cies aslo ova s.oe'e kalele oy dlpeabiere sisting bela RRA ne a een 9 655 
Overtime pay 
At stated hourly rates after regular daily hours 46 6,395 
Various methods of payment.............0..00. 14 1221 
Saturday and Sunday work 
At straight time in addition to regular monthly wages for both days..............--- ste 23 4,865 
At. stated hourly overtime rate... 63s. cela conc uses 14 cE een EE Lnieees 3 378 
Work on these days stated to be confined to necessary duties........... ene Shoe anEs ah 7 935 
Emergency duties and drills 
Not paid for at overtime rate...........cccccseccceseresvce o.015 athe ets Wiie'-akssiaay sige ow 40 6,180 
Emergency duties only mentioned as not paid for at overtime rate....... SEES Cant ee 1 44 
Emergency drills only mentioned as not paid for at overtime rate...........+ssseeeeeees 5 508 
Emergency drills paid for at overtime rate only if held outside regular hours...........- 1 65 
Drills to be held during regular working hours if possible........... dys Sear eee ie se 12 - $22 


*There is some doubt about this provision, since another clause in all but two of these a 
workers, stipulates that employees have the option of joining the union or of paying dues an 


joining. 
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ments, covering 116 
initiation fee without 


PROVISIONS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS COVERING UNLICENSED PERSONNEL 


IN THE WATER TRANSPORT INDUSTRY 


a} 
+e Number of | Number of 
Provision Agreements| Workers 
Covered 
Statutory holidays 
BP HAUS DEE Pear AON se, satslicy.ok aE wae oe Nes os iON ee Bc ccs. «baci wdacs 4 422 
Se Eee nae Sa, Leena oe ae Fae Oot eee eee 20 1,318 
eee ROVER cane a Mu et ssnet a Sees erie ts he) 5 nt, op casteapieeipndys eyceeuiiiee aes. 28 §,315 
arma tmrs avee Veercre Reh ier ehawee. OGM PCED: «czccnescoehienscct.ouek vaacmeacere 1 17 
Holidays mentioned but number not stated.............cccccssecesesececceteeneeeeeees I 16 
Five days off allowed per year in lieu of statutory holidays................ Go. ede dita 1 450 
Holiday falling on Sunday to be observed on Monday........... 00.0000. ceecccceccuccee 26 4,064 
Work on holidays at sea or on the run to be the same as on Sundays 25 4,993 
Work on holidays limited to necessary duties... ........ccccceececcccecucecucucucsess 3 271 
Pay for work on statutory holidays 
At stated hourly rates in addition to regular pay...........000.0cceeeccccceeeecceeuees 6 787 
ROTI UCEIG aT CIGU AR SIGN. ehh erate 8s deta tidle woe eld kdeuare badass evdhalecepecays 7 115 
Equivalent time off or pay at straight time rate...........scecceeerectsesenecceeeeees 4 438 
Equivalent time off or pay at overtime rate. .......ccccccecsccccccccccsccccesecccerece 1 55 
Paid vacations 
14 days’ pay for employees who work the whole season or year. .........000000c0 cu euee 31 5,338 
One and a half days per month, for those with more than 3 months’ service.......... b AL 9 238 
re RLM NG GEE ROBTAOG Se on wid as aided ne keane els uk las bole keabh ton eee 6 654 
Various arrangements and lengths of vacation.............sccceccecsssccescvevsecverees 24 1,979 
DESL VIA ca) On Rett VAte tari chs Paice vata aiele orang aiiats «a clrdecimcaes chee oe ocevecawesieaes 2 163 
Shorthanded pa 
If ship ails without full crew, wages of missing member to be divided amongst those 
SC IS WU hae NB kas Vow onc ak patted sntten <Vavcrdarstine does toner oti cartes 40 6,579 
Shorthanded crew to be paid extra in proportion to extra work involved................ 2 144 
Longshore work by the crew 
At local longshoremen’s rate in addition to regular wages........ 0.000000 ccc ce ccccuceeee 25 4,977 
At overtime rate in addition to regular wages. .............ccccccccccceccccccccceeccees 7 968 
Bonus of $15 per month to cover longshore work by the crew. .. 9 238 
VAMOS LAUER ALC BITGNEGERUNGN eee aol fe ree se Age Wes. 2 so Saab Up dian VaR xawicdbce onlendeais oh 5 384 
Dirty work and penalty cargoes 
Extra pay for certain kinds of dirty work only... . 2.2... cccccceseseseccensceseccseseves 33 5,279 
Extra pay for handling certain kinds of cargo and/or while carrying explosives; or either 
or both of these conditions combined with extra pay for certain kinds of dirty work.... 8 1,038 
Room and meal allowance 
If room and board not provided alternative accommodation or payment in lieu to be 
alldwed : J. Gene he. 885 03 5 Ta, SAME ig Es 0.0 xoakinseas leds daetans -iek sone ves 47 6,880 
Transportation to and from ship 
Transportation home furnished at end of season, and cost of transportation to vessel at 
beginning of season refunded to those who have served the whole season............... 39 5,803 
After 3 months’ service approved sick leave counts as service entitling employee to 
BIANMDOTLA LION Wr CORES Saint o8 Fd ON ale RUN Ce S.OOE CUI osc 0 acne once cddcccseevdeenactat cds 26 5,074 
Return to port of signing 
ship is sold or laid up and crew discharged they are to be returned to port of engagement, 
or their homes, whichever is nearer, with wages (or similar provision)................ 32 5,430 
Safety regulations : 
egulationn in force must be strictly observed by the crew and violation warrants 
PRES CIR LIC IBITINORELL 4. > PAAR oc Fes. ohh eh e's. ae ap pljow dea Waeneldtes weaned sans. 31 5,433 
Some safety measures or rules mentioned, NOMCOUATIN, 65 cere Mis dee ahah se eet da ce 16 763 
. 
Crew equipment and food 
edding, towels, soap, dishes, ete., to be provided as listed. . 43 6,255 
Supplying of fruit j juices, fresh’ vegetables, milk, mentioned 8 731 
Seniority Recognition 
PRE EE Boley Ue EO do ep CR RR Poe (Rd dO 44 6,176 
Li aeRO igh oes nite al. Meuteeh + hilcisscta viel tsa ness.» « <i Ateihions «geen tis ce MC b's vi Ho 42 6,110 
ar Petar COPANG Tie ee RN 5 a. A ik egies asin e «vu dR Ma whe ee ah Sec teAIS wiblere olds 60 7,089 
Grievance procedure 
Provision for settlement of disputes including resort to arbitration...................00. 47 6,760 
Provision for settlement of disputes, arbitration not mentioned..............-....00005- 7 394 
Arbitration only, no reference to other procedure........... cece cece ccc c eee e cece eeeees 18 1,218 
Interruption of work 
No strikes or lock-outs during term of agreement...........:.ceesecee ecu eeceeeeeteeenes 54 7,300 
Violation shall entitle company to claim damages from union and from those signing the 
HEMET TITERS SNeN Fa ers CN UR ts vite gral ee Beg eS hat a o's 0 Vibeleblena nla cete debe ces eles eees 22 4,843 
Union ecerke to prevent interference by other labour ‘organizations in Canadian or r pd 
.8. po AOR op xs Resgiers oifie  iaisniaa Sala eaaw cise SMP Mone FER TEN Reta v's bee bee ass ; 
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EMPLOYMENT 

(a) The Company agrees that all unlicensed 
personnel engaged by them in Canada will 
be hired either through the office of the 
Union or through the Seamen’s Section of 
the National Employment Service. The Com- 
pany agrees not to discriminate against 
Union members. (Any unlicensed personnel 
hired in Canada, who are not members of 
the Union, will be required, as a condition 
of employment, either to join the Union and 
to continue as members thereof during their 
employment or, in the alternative, to tender 
to the Union one month’s dues as well as 
the initiation fees as presently established 
and to pay subsequent monthly dues as 
required of Union members and failure to 
pay arrears of monthly dues at pay-off shall 
be a bar to further employment until such 
arrears are paid.) 

The Company agrees to provide space at 
the pay-off for a Union patrolman to enable 
him to contact members of the unlicensed 
personnel for the purpose of collecting Union 


dues. 


It should be noted that the first section 
quoted above contradicts part of the second 
section; but for the purposes of this study 
it has been assumed that the union shop 
provision contained in the first section 
apples. 

A little less than 80 per cent of the 
agreements affecting nearly 85 per cent of 
the total number of employees covered by 
the agreements analysed give union officers 
the right to board the ship on presenting 
credentials and subject to certain restric- 
tions. In less than half of these agreements 
this right may be exercised only at certain 
named ports; while more than two-thirds 
of them require the union officials to sign 
a waiver freeing the company from liability 
in case of accident. 


The following is an example of this type 
of clause: 


(a) For the purpose of consulting with 
Union members, the Company agrees that 
an authorized credentialled Officer of the 
Union shall be allowed on board the ship 
at such principal ports as Montreal, Toronto 
Welland Canal and Lakehead Ports, pro- 
vided that he shall present his pass on 
boarding the vessel to the Master or the 
Officer in charge. Such representatives shall 
have the right to engage in negotiations with 
the Master or Officers in charge of the ship 
in respect of any disputes or grievances, but 
he shall not have the right to interfere in 
any way with the operation of the vessel. 


(b) The Union shall submit to the com- 
pany the name and relevant particulars of 
the bona fide Union members authorized by 
the Union to act as its representative by 
this section provided, and the company, upon 
receiving from any representative a waiver 
in form satisfactory to the company of any 
claim for any damage resulting from any 
accident or injury in or about company prop- 
erty, shall thereupon issue a pass or passes 
to such representatives enabling him to 
board the company’s ship at port for the 
purpose herein provided. 
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Hours of Work and Overtime—In most 
agreements which give any definite indica- 
tion of the hours worked the 8-hour day 
and 5-day week apply (see table). In most 
of the other agreements hours are left to 
the discretion of the officer in charge of the 
ship, are not clearly defined, or are not 
defined at all. 

Nearly 65 per cent of the agreements 
provide that overtime shall be paid after 
regular daily hours. But, owing to the 
necessity of keeping the ship running con- 
tinuously when she is under way and, even 
in port, of sometimes working irregular 
hours, overtime usually is not, as it is in 
most other industries, paid at a premium 
rate. Rates in such cases vary from 75 
cents to $1.40 per hour, in many agreements 
a range of three rates being given, such as 
80 cents, 90 cents, and $1, according to the 
employee’s classification. Under agreements 
which mention the 80 cents, 90 cents, and 
$1 range, monthly wage rates usually run 
from $180 to $280. The straight time 
hourly rate on the basis of a 40-hour week 
would therefore vary from approximately 
$1.04 to $1.62; so that the overtime rate 
in these cases is less than the straight time | 
rate. Under two agreements affecting ferry | 
crews time and a half is allowed for work | 
outside regular hours. ) 

Recently the 5-day 40-hour week has been | 
introduced under a number, though not all, 
of the agreements in this industry. This 
became effective on October 1, 1954, in the ; 
case of the majority of the ships operating 
on the Great Lakes. Under these Great 
Lakes agreements Saturday and Sunday, 
when worked, are usually paid for at 
straight time rates, rather than at the lower 
overtime rate. 

During the year preceding October 1, 
1954, if Saturday was worked, half a day’s 
extra wages were paid; if Sunday was 
worked, a full day’s extra wages. Before 
January 1952, it had been the practice for 
all ratings to perform only routine opera- 
tional duties from Saturday noon until 
6 am. Monday. In January 1952, this 
arrangement was extended to include the 
whole of Saturday. Under these earlier 
agreements, however, there was no provision 
for extra pay for the necessary work done 
on Saturday or Sunday. 

It appears, therefore, that under most of 
these agreements the introduction of the 
40-hour week, with resulting overtime pay 
for Saturday and Sunday work, would have 
the effect of increasing earnings rather than 
of reducing actual hours worked. Since 
work on these two days had _ previously 
been restricted to routine operational duties, 
it would seem that little or no further 
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reduction in hours worked was _ possible. 
This would not apply, however, to such 
ships as ferries and those lake, river or 
coastal vessels which make short runs, on 
which the practice is to allow employees 
two days off a week, not necessarily 
Saturday or Sunday. 

In British Columbia, on coastal ships, 
lake and river vessels and ferries, a 5-day 
week has been in effect for a somewhat 
longer time, having been introduced in 
January 1952 under several agreements and 
earlier or later under two or three others. 
On these ships the usual practice is to 
allow 2 days off for each 5 days worked, 
if possible at the employee’s home port or 
at Vancouver. (Previously 14 days off per 
week had been allowed.) If it is not 
possible to grant, this time, part of it may 
be allowed to accumulate, or sometimes to 
be settled by an extra cash payment. A 
similar arrangement applies to a ferry at 
Windsor, Ont., and to one ship engaged on 
short runs off the Atlantic coast. 

Although the 40-hour week is usual on 
the Great Lakes, on some vessels hours 
considerably in excess of 40 per week appear 
to be in force; but the exact time worked 
is not always clearly stated in these cases. 
On some other ships operating in different 
parts of the country hours longer than 40 
per week also apply, with various arrange- 
ments as regards overtime. 

Under two agreements covering ocean- 
going vessels on the Atlantic the regular 
hours are 8 per day, with all work on 
Saturday or Sundays paid for at the over- 
time (not straight time) rate. At sea, how- 
ever, men on watch-keeping duties and 
those in the stewards’ department are paid 
overtime for Sunday work only, as well as 
on holidays. 

A few agreements state that only neces- 
sary work is to be done on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. 

As already mentioned, a number of 
agreements contain no clear statement as 
to hours worked (see table). 

As the table shows, a common provision 
in agreements is that emergency duties and 
drills, one or the other or both, are not 
paid for at overtime rates. A sample of 
such clauses is the following: 


EMERGENCY DUTIES 

Any work necessary for the safety of the 
vessel, passengers, crew or cargo, or for the 
saving of or rendering assistance to other 
vessels, lives, property or cargoes, shall be 
performed at any time on immediate call by 
all members of the unlicensed personnel, and 
notwithstanding any provision of this agree- 
ment which might be construed to the con- 
trary, in no event shall overtime be paid 
for work performed in connection with such 
emergency duties of which the Master shall 
be the sole judge. 
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Overtime rates will not be paid unlicensed 
personnel when required to participate in 
the lifeboat and other emergency drills. 


Short-handed Pay—Clauses similar to the 
following are contained in about 55 per 
cent of the agreements: 


When a vessel sails without full comple- 
ment, wages of the absent member shall be 
divided among the men who must perform 
the work of the absent member at a basic 
rate of wages only. 


In a few agreements it is stipulated that 
those who are obliged to do extra work 
owing to a crew being shorthanded shall 
be paid extra in proportion to the additional 
work which falls to them. 


Longshore Work by the Crew—Most 
agreements make provision for allowing 
extra pay to members of the crew who are 
required to perform longshore work. The 
following are two clauses of this kind taken 
from separate agreements: 


I 


In the event that any member of the 
unlicensed personnel is required to perform 
any work usually done by longshoremen, 
such as operating cargo winches for the 
purpose of loading or unloading cargo, or 
the handling of cargo, he shall perform such 
work and shall be paid in addition to his 
regular wages the applicable rate at that 
point payable to longshoremen. 


II 


The additional monthly bonus of $15 is 
granted to members of the crew for the 
work involved in handling of freight at the 
various ports. This is applicable to the ships 
engaged in coastal traffic. 


Dirty Work and Penalty Cargoes— 
More than 55 per cent of the agreements 
contain provisions of which the following 
extracts are examples: 


I 


When employees are required to clean 
tanks, the watch on duty shall be paid 
overtime at the regular overtime rate, and 
the watch below shall receive time and one- 
half for the same work. If watches are 
broken, regular overtime shall be paid for 
such work performed between the hours of 
8:00 am and 5:00 p.m. on week days and 
between 8:00 and 12:00 noon on Saturdays. 
After 5:00 p.m. and before 8:00 a.m. week- 
days, Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, the men shall receive time and one- 
half overtime. 

EE 


(a) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to clean holds in 
which penalty cargo has been carried, they 
shall be paid for such work, in addition to 
their regular wages, at the rate of straight 
overtime for the watch on deck, and over- 
time and one-half for the watch below. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (a), 
the following shall be considered penalty 
cargoes: In bulk, arsenic, bones, caustic soda, 
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cement, chloride of lime, lampblack or carbon 
black, sulphur, raw manure, soda ash, bone 
meal, potash, also green hides in bags or 
bundles. 

(c) On vessels carrying explosives in fifty- 
ton lots or over the Company agrees to pay 
members of the unlicensed personnel, in addi- 
tion to their regular monthly wages, fifteen 
(15) dollars per month while such cargo is 
on board the vessel. Such cargo time to 
start from day first sling load is aboard 
until day last sling load goes over the ship’s 
side. 

(cd) When members of the unlicensed 
personnel are required to work explosives, 
they shall be paid for such work, in addition 
to their regular monthly wages, at the rate 
of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents ($2.50) per 
hour. 


Failure to Report for Duty—A provision 
similar to the following is found in nearly 
a third of the agreements in the industry: 

Should an employee fail to report at his 
regular post at the beginning of his watch, 
his mate on the preceding watch shall remain 
at his post until a substitute is secured, 
and, if necessary, he shall work the extra 
watch for which he shall be paid for the 
extra time worked at the regular rate of 
wages, at the expense of the missing 
employee. 


Statutory Holidays—Three of the four 
agreements that allow six holidays apply 
to seamen on ocean-going vessels while all 
except two of the agreements that provide 
for seven days cover ships operating in 
British Columbia. The two exceptions 
apply to the East Coast. All except one 
of the agreements that list eight days 
apply to crews on the Great Lakes and 
Upper St. Lawrence while the remaining 
agreement covers one East Coast vessel. 


Rather more than one-third of the agree- 
ments, affecting nearly 60 per cent of the 
employees, state that a holiday falling on 
a Sunday will be observed on the following 
Monday; and almost the same number of 
agreements, also covering about 60 per cent 
of the workers, stipulate that work on holi- 
days while the vessel is on the run shall 
be confined to that usually done on 
Sundays. 


Particulars regarding rates of pay for work 
on statutory holidays are contained in the 
table. 


Paid Vacations—Of the 31 agreements 
that allow 14 days’ vacation pay after a 
season’s or year’s service, 22 cover ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence. Clauses worded after the 


following manner are found in_ these 
agreements: 
(a) All members of unlicensed crews 


covered by this contract who have sery 

continuously aboard their ships, or if ike 
same Company, from the time of fitting out 
in the Spring to the completion of laying 
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up in the Fall, or who are absent dur’ 3 


° 


this period for reasons satisfactory to the 
Master, shall have accruing to them and 
payable at the end of the season a total not 
exceeding fourteen (14) days’ basie pay in 
lieu of holidays during the season. 


(b) Considering shorter periods of service, 
an unlicensed employee who has had six (6) 
months’ continuous service ending at the 
completion of lay-up shall likewise be 
entitled to and have accruing seven (7) days’ 
basic pay in lieu of holidays during the 
season. 


The other nine agreements cover some 
ships on the east and west coasts, as well 
as deep sea vessels. 

The agreements under which 14 days per 
month are allowed to employees with more 
than three months’ service apply to ships 
plying the Lower St. Lawrence and on the 
East Coast. 

One of the six agreements that allow 
two weeks after one year’s service applies 
to East Coast shipping, while the other five 
apply on the Pacifie Coast. 

Of the 24 agreements shown in the table 
as providing various arrangements and 
lengths of vacation, six, applying to ships 
plying the Great Lakes and Upper 
St. Lawrence, state that a bonus of one 
month’s wages will be paid at the end of 
the season to men who have worked the 
whole season or pro rata for those with less 
service. 

Arrangements given in other agreements 
include: two weeks after one season, three 
weeks after 15 years, four weeks after 25 
years; 5 to 15 days a year according to 
length of service; two weeks after one year, 
three weeks after 10 years; 11 days a year; 
one week after 12 months, in subsequent 
years two weeks; one week after six 
months’ service; and so on. 

One-third of the agreements, covering 
about 60 per cent of the employees, allow 
periods of leave of absence granted for 
reasons satisfactory to the Master of the 
ship to count as service qualifying for 
vacation, 


Leave of Absence—The three deepsea 
agreements all contain a provision that, if 
possible, shore leave shall be allowed while 
the ship is in port; and that if there are 
reasons which prevent this they shall be 
explained to the crew. More than a third 
of the agreements stipulate that requests 
for leave for personal reasons shall be 
granted if possible. A few agreements, 
covering fewer than 1,000 workers, stipulate 
that granting of leave shall not result in 
the company being obliged to pay overtime. 


Transportation in Course of Duty— 
Half the agreements provide that 
employees who are sent from one place to 
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another in the course of duty shall have 
their expenses paid and shall not lose any 
wages. Amounts allowed for meals vary, 
but the following is a common kind of 
provision: 

Unlicensed personnel, when transported by 
the Company during the course of their 
employment shall be provided with trans- 
portation by rail, or bus, including berth 
when travelling by night and with subsist- 
ence at the rate of three (3) dollars per 
day, in addition to their regular monthly 
wage. When travelling by water, second 
class or tourist transportation may be pro- 
vided, this to include berths and meals. 


Return to Point of Signing in Event 
of Crew being Discharged away from 
Home Port—A provision similar to the 
following is contained in nearly 45 per cent 
of the agreements: 

In the event a ship of the Company is 
sold or laid up and the crew discharged in 
consequence thereof, they shall be repatriated 
with wages to the post of engagement or 
their homes, whichever is the nearer, with 
transportation. 


Marine Disaster—About 30 per cent of 
the agreements, affecting approximately 20 
per cent of the employees covered in the 
industry contain a clause similar to the 
following: 

Any member of the Unlicensed Personnel 
covered by this Agreement who, while in the 
employ of a company, suffers loss of clothing 
and personal effects through marine disaster 
or shipwreck, shall be compensated by the 
payment of up to $250.00 (Two Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars, no Cents) according to the 
loss sustained. 


The maximum amount of compensation 
allowed under the different agreements 
varies from $150 to $300, except in two 
agreements covering pursers, cashiers or 
wireless operators, where the amount is 
$400. In all three of the agreements 
covering ocean-going ships the indemnity 
is $150. The same applies to one other 
agreement affecting a ferry crew. In nearly 
half of the agreements containing this kind 
of provision the amount is $250: these 
apply to vessels operating on the West 
Coast. The maximum of $300 is mentioned 
in two other West Coast agreements and in 
several which cover ships plying on lakes 
and rivers or engaged on barge and ferry 
service in British Columbia. This provi- 
sion is not found in agreements affecting 
crews of ships working on the Great Lakes 
or the St. Lawrence. 


and Food—Two 
concerning these 


Crew Equipment 
examples of clauses 
matters are as follows: - 
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The following items shall be supplied to 
the unlicensed personnel: 

(a) A. suitable number of clean blankets. 

(b) Sheets and pillow cases to be changed 

weekly. 

(ec) Roller and bath towels to be issued 
conditional upon the return of pre- 
viously issued linen. 

All dishes provided to the crew shall 

be made of crockery or plastic. 

(e) It is a policy of the Company to main- 
tain the comfort of the crew by pro- 
viding as good equipment as possible 
under given circumstances but it must 
be recognized that this policy is 
dependent on the full co-operation of 
the Union and its members. 


Il 


Adequate supply of fruit juices shall be 
provided for the unlicensed personnel to be 
served at breakfast unless otherwise mutu- 
ally agreed. Fresh milk and vegetables shall 
be furnished. 


The quality of meals to be supplied to 
the crew is not often definitely stipulated. 
A statement in that regard is, however, 
contained in the three agreements affecting 
deepsea vessels. Two of these agreements 
include the following clause, while the third 
contains a provision to much the same 
effect: “Meals served to the crew shall be 
the same as those served to the officers.” 
A similar clause is found in two or three 
other agreements not applying to deepsea 
ships. 


Coffee Time and Lunches are men- 
tioned in about 55 per cent of the agree- 
ments, which state that coffee and lunch 
will be supplied to those on regular duty 
or overtime work at night. Somewhat 
more than 20 per cent in addition allow 
time off for coffee twice a day. 


Room and Meal Allowance—Since a 
ship’s crew is ordinarily supplied with board 
and sleeping accommodation in addition to 
wages, a large proportion of the agree- 
ments, amounting to about 65 per cent of 
the total, contain a clause which states that 
alternative room and board, or payment in 
compensation, are to be given if for any 
reason this is not provided on the ship. 


The cash allowance made when meals 
are not supplied varies from $2 per day to 
as high as $1.25 per meal (the latter in the 
case of one agreement). When a room is 
not provided the cash allowance is from $2 
to $3 per day. A typical clause regarding 
this matter is the following: 

When the Company does not provide room 
and board, unlicensed personnel during the 
course of their employment shall receive 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per meal, and three 
dollars ($3.00) shall be allowed for room per 
night. 
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Transport to and from Ship at Begin- 
ning and End of Season.—In agreements 
applying to ships operating on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence, where naviga- 
tion closes during the winter, a provision 
similar to the following is commonly found: 

The Company agrees, on laying up a vessel 
at the close of its navigation for the season, 
to furnish every member of the unlicensed 
personnel in the Company’s employ trans- 
portation to the homes of such crews or for 
a distance of 500 miles, whichever shall be 
the lesser, and also to refund to every 
member of the unlicensed personnel who shall 
have returned to his vessel for the entire 
navigation season or remain for three (3) 
months and left on account of illness, which, 
in the opinion of the Master of such vessel, 
would prevent him from efficiently continu- 
ing his work aboard such vessel, the amount 
of his fare from his home to such vessel or 
for a distance of 500 miles, whichever shall 
be the lesser. 


Welfare Plans—HEstablished plans of this 
kind are not common in the industry. 
About a third of the agreements, however, 
contain a statement to the effect that the 
setting up of such a plan is agreed to and 
that steps are to be taken to put one into 
effect. The companies agree to contribute 
to a fund to the extent of 20 cents per man 
per day. 


Safety Regulations—Provisions found in 
the agreements are set out in the table. 
The following is a common type of clause: 


It is agreed that any safety regulations 
that the Company may now have in force 
for the safety of the vessel and crew and 
any further safety regulations which the 
Company shall put into effect and bring to 
the attention of the crew shall be strictly 


adhered to by all crew members. Violation 
of any such regulations shall warrant 
dismissal. 


The Company shall exercise due diligence 
in furnishing safe gear and working equip- 
ment and shall make every reasonable effort 
to provide safe working conditions on board 
ship. 


Seniority Recognition—Skill and _ effi- 
ciency being equal, seniority applies in 
promotions in 83 per cent of the agree- 
ments, and under 60 per cent it is con- 
sidered with reference to lay-offs and 
re-hirings. 


Grievance Procedure set out in agree- 
ments in this industry is usually brief. All 
agreements, however, refer to the matter; 
and in a large proportion of them, amount- 
ing to more than 70 per cent, steps in the 
procedure are mentioned or outlined. In 
more than a third the first step is the 
presentation of the grievance to the Master 
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of the ship by the ship’s delegate (the 
elected representative of the unlicensed 
personnel on board). About the same 
proportion of the agreements mention a 
port committee, wihch is set up at certain 
ports to deal with disputes that are not 
settled on board the ship. This committee 
nearly always consists of one representative 
of the company and one of the union. In 
some other agreements provision is made 
for referring grievances to a joint com- 
mittee, which is similar to a port committee, 
except that there are usually two members 
on each side instead of one. 


Arbitration is mentioned in 90 per cent 
of the agreements. Over half of the agree- 
ments stipulate that the federal Minister 
of Labour shall be asked to appoint an 
arbitrator if the parties cannot agree in 
choosing one. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Three-quarters 
of the agreements contain a clause prohibit- 
ing strikes and lockouts during the term 
of the agreement. 


Almost a third add the following clause 
to the prohibition: 


Any violation of this clause shall entitle 
the Company to claim damages from the 
Union and from those signing this agree- 
ment on behalf of the Union. 


A much smaller number include the 


further provision: 


The Union also undertakes to prevent 
interference by other labour organizations in 
Canadian or United States ports. 


Exclusion of Subversive Elements—A 
provision aimed at excluding subversive 
elements is contained in a number of the 
agreements. The following extracts are 
examples of these clauses: 


I 


No person shall be employed on any of 
the Company’s ships unless and until he shall 
have signed and filed with the Union: “I 
hereby certify that I am not a member of 
the Communist or Fascist Party of Canada 
or hold membership in any Organization that 
advocates the overthrow of Government by 
force or violence.” Any false statement to 
the above declaration will entail instant 
dismissal. 


II 


It is a condition of this agreement that 
the Company shall be bound only by its 
terms so long as it is satisfied the officers 
of the Union are not Communists nor the 
policy of the Union Communist-controlled 
and no person may be employed under it 
who, in the opinion of the Company, is 
either a known Communist or engages in 
communistie activities. 


Cal 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during June and 
July, made binding a number of revisions 
in wages, hours, vacations with pay, paid 
holidays and overtime. 

In the construction industry, minimum 
hourly rates for elevator construction 
mechanics and helpers in the Quebec region 
were increased by 9 and 6 cents per hour, 
respectively, making the rate for mechanics 
$1.89, and for helpers $1.32. For plasterers 
at Montreal, the minimum rate was in- 
creased by 5 cents to $2.05 per hour; a 
deferred increase will make the rate $2.12 
from October 1, 1955. 


In the construction industry at Trois 
Riviéres, Zone III was deleted from the 
territorial jurisdiction which now comprises 
Zones I and II only. Minimum hourly 
rates were increased by from 10 to 15 cents 
per hour. Workers previously covered by 
minimum rates applicable to Zone III are 
now included in Zone II, with resulting 
increases ranging from 10 to 35 cents per 
hour. However, hospital contracts awarded 
and signed prior to April 24, 1955, will be 
governed by the wage rates in effect at 
that date, until their completion. 

In the corrugated paper box industry 
throughout the province, a new agreement 
increased the minimum hourly rates of male 
employees by 5 cents per hour, females by 
8 cents; weekly hours were reduced from 
50 to 45 and paid holidays increased ‘from 
4 to 6. 

In the construction industry in the 
counties of Terrebonne and _ Labelle, 
minimum rates (county of Labelle only) 


for carpenters-joiners and carpenters were 
increased by 5 cents per hour to $1.30 and 
$1.20, respectively, and for labourers by 
10 cents to $1 per hour; minimum rates 
for painters and watchmen were unchanged. 

In the construction industry at Joliette, 
a new agreement revised the territorial 
jurisdiction by the deletion of Zone II. A 
new scale of minimum rates provided in- 
creases of 10 cents per hour for workers 
formerly affected by the rates of Zone I 
only. Workers previously governed by the 
minimum rates applicable to Zone II are 
now covered by the rates effective through- 
out the whole jurisdiction, with resulting 
increases ranging from 10 to 20 cents per 
hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 48 
for qualified workers, 54 for common 
labour. 

In the construction industry at St. Jean 
and Iberville, a new agreement increased 
the minimum rates by from 5 to 13 cents 
per hour. Weekly hours were unchanged 
at 44 for qualified workers, 50 for labourers, 
60 for shovel operators, pile drivers, etc. 

In the above summary, it will be noted 
that the two agreements governing the 
construction industry at Trois Riviéres and 
at Joliette provide changes either reducing 
or eliminating entirely the system of zoning 
which previously divided the territorial 
jurisdiction of the agreements into two or 
more zones. This elimination or reduction 
of the number of zones results in those 
employed in rural areas or small munici- 
palities benefiting by greatly increased 
minimum rates, which in some cases now 
equal the rates previously applicable to 
larger centres. 


Industrial Standards Acts, N.S., N.B., Ont., and Sask. 


Under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Nova Scotia, new schedules for bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, labourers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers and _ sheet metal 
workers at Halifax and Dartmouth in- 
creased the minimum rate by 8 cents per 
hour; weekly hours at 40 for tradesmen 
and 48 for labourers were unchanged. 

In New Brunswick, a new schedule for 
carpenters at Saint John increased the 
minimum hourly rate by 2 cents, to $1.55 
per hour; weekly hours were unchanged at 
40 per week. 

In Ontario, a new schedule for carpenters 
at Belleville increased the minimum hourly 
rate during regular periods and for night 


work by 10 cents per hour to $1.85 and 
$2.10 per hour, respectively; weekly hours 
are unchanged at 40. 

A new schedule for carpenters at 
Windsor, Ont., replacing that which was 
last gazetted in 1951, imcreased the 
minimum rate by 32 cents per hour to $2.22 
for work during regular periods, for night 
work and on Saturday till noon, to permit 
pouring of concrete; weekly hours are 
unchanged at 40. 

At Port Arthur-Fort William, a new 
schedule for plumbers, replacing that which 
was last gazetted in 1947, increased the 
minimum rate by 80 cents to $2.05 per hour 


(Continued on page 1085) 
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Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia, 1955 


Fair Employment Practices Act enacted and Coal Mines Regulations Act 
amended: mine rescue workers must undergo annual medical examination 


The Nova Scotia Legislature at its 1955 
session, held from February 22 to April 7, 
enacted a Fair Employment Practices Act, 
to be administered by the Department of 
Labour. Applying to employers with five 
or more workers and to trade unions, it 
prohibits discrimination in regard to hiring 
and employment and in regard to trade 
union membership by reason of race, 
national origin, colour or religion. 

Of interest among the amendments to the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act is the require- 
ment that all members of a mine rescue 
team undergo a medical examination at 
least once a year. 

Other Acts amended of interest to labour 
include the Vocational Education Act and 
the Trade Schools Regulation Act. 


Fair Employment Practices 


In enacting the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, Nova Scotia became the third 
province to pass a law forbidding discrim- 
ination by employers with regard to 
employment and by trade unions with 
regard to membership on grounds of race, 
colour, religion or national origin. A 
federal Act applying to all undertakings 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament, pro- 
vided five or more persons are employed, 
was passed in 1953. 

The Nova Scotia Act, which goes into 
effect on January 1, 1956, like the Ontario, 
Manitoba and Federal Acts applies to all 
employers with five or more employees. It 
excludes exclusively charitable,  philan- 
thropic, educational, fraternal, religious or 
social organizations or corporation and 
organizations operated primarily to foster 
the welfare of a religious or racial group 
and not operated for private profit. Unlike 
the Federal Act and the other provincial 
Acts, domestic servants are not specifically 
excluded. 

The Act prohibits certain positive acts 
of discrimination. An employer may not 
refuse to employ or continue to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against any per- 
son in regard to employment or any term 
or condition of employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion. An 
employer is also forbidden to use an 
employment agency which practises such 
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discrimination. A trade union is forbidden 
to exclude any person from membership or 
to expel, suspend or otherwise discriminate 
against any person or member. 

No one may use an application form or 
publish an advertisement or make a written 
or oral inquiry in connection with employ- 
ment that expresses either directly or im- 
directly “any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, national origin, colour 
or religion”. Discrimination against a 
person who files a complaint or gives 
evidence or otherwise assists in the prose- 
cution of a complaint under the Act is also 
forbidden. 

The Act is administered by the Minister 
of Labour through an officer of the Depart- 
ment designated as the Director. A person 
who feels that he has been discriminated 
against may make a complaint in writing 
on the prescribed form to the Director, who 
will assign an officer of the Department or 
some other person to inquire into the com- 
plaint and to try to settle the matter. If 
he is unsuccessful, the Minister may appoint 
an Employment Practices Commission of 
one or more persons to investigate and 
endeavour to settle the complaint. The 
Commission is to inquire into all matters 
referred to it “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence 
and make representations”. If it find that 
the complaint was a valid one, it must 
recommend to the Minister the course 
which should be taken, which may include 
reinstatement with or without compensation 
for loss of earnings. When the Minister 
receives the Commission’s recommendations 
he must furnish a copy to each of the 
persons affected and he may make the 
report public if he thinks it advisable. 
Finally, the Minister has power to issue 
“whatever order he deems necessary” to 
carry the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion into effect and a person affected by 
such an order must comply with it. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


The powers of the Employment Practices 
Commission are specifically set out in the 
Nova Scotia Act. A Commission may 
determine its own procedure and receive 
such evidence on oath as it considers fit, 
whether admissible in court or not. It has 
the power to summon witnesses and enforce 
their attendance and require the production 
of documents. A member or representative 
of the Commission is authorized to enter 
at any time a building or premises where 
work is carried on or where anything has 
occurred concerning the matters referred to 
the Commission and may inspect the 
premises and interrogate the employees. 
The Minister is to provide the Commission 
with a secretary and other necessary staff 
and fix their remuneration as well as deter- 
mine the remuneration of the members of 
the Committee together with travelling 
expenses., 

The right of an aggrieved person to take 
court action regarding alleged discrimina- 
tion is retained. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who neglects to 
do anything required by the Act is guilty 
of an offence and is liable on summary 
conviction, if an individual, to a fine not 
exceeding $100 and if a corporation, trade 
union, employers’ organization or employ- 
ment agency, to a fine not exceeding $500. 


If an employer is convicted of discrim- 
inating against an employee because he has 
filed a complaint under the Act, in addi- 
tion to the above penalty he may be 
required to pay compensation for loss of 
employment and to reinstate the employee 
in the position he would have held had 
the discriminatory act not taken place. 


The Act stipulates that a prosecution for 
an offence may be brought against an 
employers’ organization or a trade union in 
the name of the organization or union and 
that for the purpose of the prosecution the 
organization or union will be deemed to be 
a person. Any act done or omitted by an 
officer or agent of such an organization or 
union while acting in his official capacity 
will be deemed to be an act done or 
omitted by the organization or union. 

The Ministers’ consent is required for 
instituting prosecution for an offence under 
the Act. 

The Minister has further authority on his 
own initiative where he deems it expedient 
to undertake “such inquiries and other 
measures as appear advisable to him to 
promote the purpose of the Act”. The Act 
stipulates that no person shall be required 
to employ anyone or to do or refrain from 
doing any other thing contrary to any 


instruction, direction or regulation given or 
made by or on behalf of the Government 
of Canada in the interests of the safety or 
security of Canada or an allied state. 

Regulations for the carrying out of the 
Act may be made by the Governor in 
Council. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act set out more detailed requirements 
with respect to the mine rescue corps and 
apparatus. Of special interest is the 
requirement that members of mine rescue 
teams must undergo an annual medical 
examination. Stricter rules for safety lamps 
are also laid down. 

As regards mine rescue work, the Act 
continues to require that the mine rescue 
station superintendent hold a certificate of 
competency aS a mine examiner and a 
certificate of competency in mine rescue 
work and first aid to the injured. A captain 
of a mine rescue team must also hold a 
certificate as a mine examiner. Members 
of a mine rescue team must have practical 
experience underground in a mine and hold 
the certificate in mine rescue work and 
first aid. 

A new requirement is that all members 
of the team must be certified by a doctor 
to be physically fit for mine rescue work 
and be medically examined at least once 
a year or at more frequent intervals in the 
discretion of the mine rescue _ station 
superintendent. 


From January 1, 1957, all members of a 
mine rescue team must be between the 
ages of 21 and 45 years. 


A further amendment states that as soon 
as rescue work has been completely organ- 
ized one qualified mine rescue man is to 
be held in readiness, fully equipped at the 
fresh air base, to replace each mine rescue 
man engaged in actual rescue work. The 
Act now requires that instructions to a 
team engaged in rescue work underground 
must be transmitted to the team through 
the senior mine rescue official underground 
at the time. 


With respect to mine rescue apparatus, 
the Act now requires that before the equip- 
ment is used each member of a mine rescue 
team must carefully examine it and satisfy 
himself that it is fully charged and in 
proper working order. The results of the 
inspection of oxygen breathing apparatus 
and other rescue equipment made by the 
mine rescue station is to be entered in a 
book kept for the purpose and available 
for inspection at all times at the mine 
rescue station. 
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Formerly, the provisions regarding rescue 
work and apparatus did not apply to a mine 
where not more than 30 persons were ordin- 
arily employed underground or to a mine 
exempted by the Minister of Mines. By 
the amendment, only mines exempted by 
the Minister need not observe these require- 
ments. 


The Act authorizes the Minister to group 
two or more mines belonging to the same 
owner for the purposes of mine rescue work. 
A new subsection provides that when the 
owners of two or more mines agree to 
provide the required mine rescue equipment 
and apparatus and to organize and train 
persons for mine rescue work at those mines 
and designate one of their number as owner 
for the purposes of the sections dealing 
with mine rescue work, the Minister is 
authorized to group the mines together and 
consider them as one for the purpose of 
mines rescue work. 


Other amendments to the Act deal with 
mine safety lamps. The Act was amended 
in 1958 to provide that when a mine 
manager is underground in a mine he must 
carry a locked flame safety lamp and no 
other type. An amendment this year pro- 
vides that he may carry a_ permissible 


electric lamp instead but that when he is 
in a working section of a mine he must 
not carry a permissible electric lamp unless 
he is accompanied by a person holding a 
certificate as a mine examiner who is 
carrying a locked flame safety lamp. A 
further change specified that where a 
haulage road is used for a travelling road 
a permissible electric light (formerly a 
“suitabe” light) must be used on the 
approaching end of all trips. 

The sections regarding hoisting ropes 
were amended to require hoisting ropes to 
be discarded when the breaking strength 
has decreased to 85 per cent of the original 
certified breaking strength. 


Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was 
amended to permit a tuition fée to be 
charged a student attending a vocational 
evening school who is a resident of a 
municipality that is contributing to the 
support of the school. 

The administration of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act was transferred from the 
Minister of Labour to the Minister of 
Education. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of British Columbia holds Labour Relations Board acted 
within its powers in relying on investigations made before amendment 
of bargaining unit, dismisses application for review of Board order 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
on February 25, 1955, dismissed an applica- 
tion of an auto sales company for a writ 
of certiorari to obtain review by the Court 
of an order made by the Labour Relations 
Board on September 28, 1954, certifying the 
B.C. Auto Workers Lodge No. 1857 as the 
bargaining authority for the employees of 


the company except office staff and outside 
salesmen. 


The grounds upon which the application 
was made were that the unit of employees 
was revised during the processing of the 
application and that the Board had failed 
to investigate membership at the time the 
amendment was made but relied instead on 
an investigation made when the union first 
applied for certification. 

The facts were that the original applica- 
tion was dated August 10, 1954. By letter 
dated September 10, the Board advised 
the union that the application had been 
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amended to describe the unit of employees 
as “all employees except office staff and 
outside salesmen”. The company argued 
that the Board should deal with the status 
of the employees at the date of application 
to amend and not at the date of its 
original application, the amendment -con- 
stituting in effect a new application. The 
Board took the position that inquiries 
which it made at the time of the original 
application to determine who were members 
of the union was sufficient to allow it to 
deal with the amended application as it 
was satisfied that the union represented the 
majority of employees of the enlarged unit. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane, before whom the 
motion was heard, held in dismissing the 
application, that in the circumstances and 
under this legislation, he could not go 
behind the position of the Board when it 
states that it has so satisfied itself and 


consider the sufficiency of the evidence on 
which it acted. He pointed out also that 
the Labour Relations Act, 1954, authorizes 
the Board to include additional employees 
in or exclude employees from a unit. This, 
he said, was in accordance with principles 


laid down in previous cases, particularly. in 
Re International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers’ Local 213 & Labour Relations Bd. 
(B.C.) (L.G., Jan. p. 83). General Auto 
Sales Ltd. v. Labour Relations Board, 
[1955] 2 DLR 400. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


British Columbia issues new regulations governing apprenticeship and 
certification of tradesmen. Saskatchewan revises hours of work orders 


In British Columbia, regulations have 
been issued under the new Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
provides for the certification of tradesmen 
as well as the regulation of contracts of 
apprenticeship. 


In Ontario, the regulation dealing with 
wage rates for apprentices has been re- 
issued to make separate provision for 
apprentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade. 


The orders under the Hours of Work Act 
in Saskatchewan which permit exceptions 
from the standards established in the Act 
have been reissued with some changes in 
the method of calculating overtime and in 
the classes of employees for whom excep- 
tions are made. 


Two orders under the Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s Compensation Act approve revi- 
sions of the general regulations and of the 
Board’s regulations excluding certain indus- 
tries from the operation of the Act. 
Entertainers in establishments such as night 
clubs have been excluded from the coverage 
of Part I of the Newfoundland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


At the 1955 session of the British 
Columbia Legislature, the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (L.G., 
June, p. 670) was enacted to replace the 
Apprenticeship Act of 1935. General regu- 
lations under the new Act were approved 
by O.C. 1660 of July 5, gazetted July 14. 
They apply to all designated trades and 
apprenticeship contracts entered into under 
the Act, whether or not the trades or con- 
tracts are covered by special regulations. 
The Act permits contracts to be entered 
into, on the application of the employer and 
prospective apprentice, in other than a 
designated trade if the Director of Appren- 
ticeship approves. 
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The regulations provide for the issuing of 
apprenticeship certificates to apprentices 
who have satisfactorily completed their 
terms of apprenticeship and certificates of 
proficiency to tradesmen who have passed 
the prescribed examinations. The examina- 
tion taken by an apprentice to obtain his 
apprenticeship certificate may, with the 
approval of the examining board, qualify 
him for a certificate of proficiency, if one 
is issued in his trade. 

An application for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency, accompanied by the examination 
fee, must be sent to the Director. The 
examination is to consist of theoretical and 
practical tests of the applicant’s knowledge 
and skill. 

Three-member examining boards are to 
be appointed by the Minister of Labour. 
The Chairman shall be a member of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee or the 
Department of Labour and the other two 
members shall be chosen from employers 
and employees, respectively. The chair- 
man and one member shall constitute a 
quorum. The board may delegate any of 
its functions to one or more of its members. 

When the Director finds an application 
for examination to be in order, he will 
refer it to the appropriate examining board. 
The chairman of the board must report 
the results of each examination to the 
Director not later than 10 days following 
the completion of the examination. The 
Director must then advise the applicant in 
writing of the results of the examination. 

The hours of work of apprentices shall 
be the same as those for journeymen in the 
trade. Overtime pay shall be based pro 
rata on the recognized overtime rate for 
journeymen. 

The period of apprenticeship shall be set 
out in each contract of apprenticeship. 
Attendance at prescribed day classes will 
be counted as part of the time served in 
an apprenticeship year. 
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The general regulations under the earlier 
Apprenticeship Act (L.G., 1936, p. 328) 
merely set out the obligations of appren- 
tices and of employers. These are also set 
out in the new regulations with some addi- 
tional obligations. As previously, an 
apprentice must attend regularly his place 
of employment, show due regard for the 
equipment and goods of the employer, 
attend any prescribed classes, render good 
service and notify the proper authority 
(now the Director) of any difficulty which 
may occur to interfere with the carrying 
out of the terms of his contract. The new 
regulations state further that he shall, 
subject to the approval of the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee, incur the loss 
of periodic wage increases for non-attend- 
ance at classes and incur the cancellation 
of his apprenticeship contract for wilful 
failure to attend classes where such failure 
could reasonably have been avoided. The 
apprentice is also required to obey all 
lawful and reasonable demands and require- 
ments of the employer or supervisor and to 
notify the Director immediately when he 
ceases to be employed by the employer to 
whom he is indentured. 


The regulations continue to require the 
employer to notify the Director when 
employing a minor or apprentice in any 
designated trade, to provide adequate 
training for each apprentice in all branches 
of the trade in so far as his facilities will 
permit, to keep each apprentice employed 
so long as work is available for him, and 
to notify the Director immediately of any 
difficulty that occurs to interfere with the 
carrying out of the terms of the contract. 
He is now also required to arrange for his 
apprentices to attend any classes prescribed 
by the Director; to refrain from employ- 
ing any person in a designated trade except 
a journeyman when one or more of his 
indentured apprentices in the trade is idle; 
to co-operate with the Director in the 
transfer of an apprentice; to notify the 
Director and obtain the approval of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee before 
making any changes affecting the appren- 
ticeship contract; and to notify the 
Director immediately when, for any reason, 
an apprentice ceases to be employed. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


December 26 and 27, 1955, and January 2, 
1956, have been proclaimed as public holi- 
days on which factories in British Columbia 
may not remain open except with the 
written permission of an inspector. The 
proclamation of June 29, gazetted July 7, 
was issued under the Factories Act, which 
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specifies certain holidays, including Christ- 
mas Day and New Year’s Day, and pro- 
vides for any other day to be declared a 
holiday by proclamation. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The annual regulation exempting the fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry in British 
Columbia from the provisions of the Hours 
of Work Act during the summer months 
(June 1 to November 30) was issued as 
Regulation 21 (1955) on May 24, gazetted 
June 2. The regulation applies to all 
operations in or incidental to the canning, 
preserving, drying or packing of any kind 
of fresh fruit or vegetable. 


British Columbia Shops Regulation and 
Weekly Holiday Act 


A proclamation gazetted July 7 under 
the Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act has declared December 26 and 27 of 
this year and January 2, 1956, to be holi- 
days on which stores in British Columbia 
may not carry on business. 

Christmas, the day after Christmas, and 
New Year’s Day are among the days 
specified as holidays in the Act, but Christ- 
mas Day, 1955, and New Year’s Day, 1956, 
are both Sundays. The Act provides that 
other days in addition to the specified 
holidays may be proclaimed as holidays. 


Newfoundland St. John’s Shops Act 


Saturday closing of shops in St. John’s 
was declared in effect from June 12 by a 
proclamation made and gazetted June 7. 
The provision will not apply during the 
Christmas period or where there is another 
whole holiday in the same week. 

A similar proclamation last year (L.G., 
Aug. 1954, p. 1158) required shops to close 
on Saturdays during the summer months 
only. 


Newfoundland Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Actors and other entertainers in hotels, 
night clubs, restaurants, taverns and other 
similar establishments have been excluded 
from the scope of Part I of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act in Newfoundland. 

Previously, the exclusion applied only to 
work performed in a theatre or incidental 
to a theatre engagement by actors, artists, 
entertainers and members of their company 
(except “house employees”). The amend- 
ment extending the exclusion to other 
entertainment places was approved June 8 
and gazetted June 14. 


The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
1951, p. 839) also specifies that an executive 
officer who is an employee of a corpora- 
tion may be deemed a workman upon the 
application in writing of the corporative 
employer. The italicized words are new. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Special wage rates have been established 
for apprentices in the motor vehicle repairer 
trade in Ontario. 

The wage rates are a percentage of the 
rate for a journeyman employed in the 
same designated trade or branch of a trade 
as the apprentice. The new wage rates for 
apprentices in Branch A (motor mechanic), 
Branch B (body repairer) or Branch C 
(electrical and fuel system repairer) are 
40 per cent for the first year, 50 per cent 
for the second, 60 per cent for the third, 
70 per cent for the fourth, and 80 per cent 
for the fifth. The rates for the first three 
years apply also to apprentices in Branch D 
(metal worker) where the apprenticeship 
period is three years rather than five. 

An apprentice in Branch A, B or C 
who, through holding a Secondary School 
Diploma of the industrial course in auto- 
mechanics, has qualified for a three-year 
apprenticeship period may receive 60 per 
cent for the first year, 70 per cent for the 
second and 80 per cent for the third. 

Previously, apprentices in the motor 
vehicle repairer trade received the same 
rates as other apprentices: 30 per cent for 
the first year, 40 per cent for the second, 
50 per cent for the third, 70 per cent for 
the fourth and 80 per cent for the fifth. 
Other apprentices will continue to receive 
these rates. 

The amendment to the regulations (L.G., 
1954, p. 425; June, p. 681) was approved 
by O. Reg. 114/55 on June 16, gazetted 
July 2. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The 15 orders under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act were reissued June 7, 
gazetted June 17, effective June 20. The 
Act provides that no employer shall require 
or permit an employee to work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 hours in a week 
unless he pays him time and one-half his 
regular rate for hours worked in excess of 
those limits. The 15 orders are issued under 
authority given to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to declare the overtime require- 
ment not to apply to certain areas or classes 
of employment or to fix different conditions 
under which the overtime rate is to be 
paid. 

Two changes are common to the revised 
orders, bringing them into line with the 
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method set out in the Act for computing 
overtime in a week in which a_ holiday 
occurs or in which the total of daily excess 
hours and weekly excess hours differs. In 
respect of each week in which falls one of 
the eight public holidays named in the 
Minimum Wage Act the number of hours 
that may be paid for at the regular rate 
is reduced by eight, and no account is to 
be taken of any time the employee may 
have been required to work or be at the 
disposal of his employer on the holiday. 
Where overtime is payable after both daily 
and weekly limits, the new orders provide 
that where the total of the daily excesses 
and weekly excess differ, the overtime rate 
is to be paid in respect of the greater 
excess. Other changes in some orders are 
indicated below. 

As before, four orders make some excep- 
tions from the overtime pay requirements 
in certain areas of the province. 

Overtime pay is not required in the 
portion of Saskatchewan north of Township 
Sixty-two except in Creighton and Lae La 
Ronge and a five-mile radius from these 
towns (O.C. 1195/55). 

With respect to employment outside of 
factories, shops and offices, in the nine 
larger towns and 131 other towns with 
populations of more than 300, the overtime 
rate is payable after 48 hours in a week. 
This provision is effective only to August 
31, 1955. The same provision applies in- 
definitely in places under 300 population 
(O.C. 1208/55). 

In offices, in places with less than 500 
population, a 48-hour week is permitted 
before an overtime rate is payable; for 83 
listed towns between 300 and 500 popula- 
tion, the provision is in force only to 
August 31, 1955; for smaller centres, in- 
definitely (O.C. 1209/55). 

In shops, in cities with a population less 
than 10,000 and in the nine larger towns 
and 48 other listed towns and villages with 
more than 500 inhabitants, employees are 
permitted to work up to 11 hours on one 
day of the week, without payment of over- 
time, provided that overtime is payable 
after eight hours on other days and after 
44 hours in a week. In shops in 83 listed 
smaller towns, effective to August 31, 1955, 
and in the smaller centres (with population 
less than 300) indefinitely, a 48-hour week 
is permitted without payment of overtime 
(O.C. 1210/55). 

The order providing for complete exemp- 
tion from the overtime provisions of the 
Act for certain classes of employees was 
reissued under authority of O.C. 915/55 of 
April 26, gazetted May 6, and now again 
under O.C. 1204/55. In April some changes 
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were made in the classes exempted. As 
before, the following are exempted: regis- 
tered medical practitioners or internes; 
barristers, solicitors or students at law; 
retail milk and bread salesmen and delivery 
men of carbonated beverages whose wages 
are calculated wholly or partly on a com- 
mission basis; all occupations in the logging 
industry except those carried on in an 
office, saw or planing mill; janitors or 
caretakers of residential buildings; occupa- 
tions in connection with irrigation projects 
under the Water Rights Act, except in an 
office; occupations in the geophysical and 
seismographical industry except in an office. 
Country cream pick-up drivers are no longer 
exempted. In regard to construction work, 
work on a highway from a point outside a 
town or city into or through a town or city 
is still exempt but construction work on 
an airport is no longer listed in the order. 
Pipe-line construction is also now taken 
out of the list of complete exemptions and 
a new order (reported below) has been 
issued. Travelling occupations formerly 
exempted are now more specifically defined 
so that the exemption applies only to a 
commercial traveller who travels in the 
course of his duties to two or more towns 
or cities which are at least ten miles apart. 
It is specifically stated that the exemption 
does not apply to the operator of a 
“commercial vehicle’ as defined in the 
Vehicles Act. The occupation of fishing, as 
well as the occupation of filleting or pre- 
paring fish for market, is now exempted. 


Two special orders, as before, exempt 
specific occupations from the overtime 
requirement. These occupations are road 
maintenance by a municipality, now 
defined as “any occupation engaged in 
in connection with road maintenance 
where an employee is employed by a rural 
municipality and employed solely on road 
maintenance” (O.C. 1196/55); chartered 
accountants and students in accounting 
while they are employed in any place where 
there is no office of a practising public 
accountant (O.C,. 1197/55). 


Other orders exempt certain occupations 
from the requirement to pay overtime after 
eight hours in a day and 44 hours in a 
week but set other limits after which time 
and one-half must be paid. Employees of 
swimming pools operated by the City of 
Regina may work up to 88 hours in a two- 
week period without payment of overtime 
between May 15 and September 15 each 
year (O.C. 1198/55). Employees of the 
City of Regina in any occupation in con- 
nection with public transportation are 
permitted to work nine hours in a day and 
192 hours in a month without overtime 
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(O.C. 1200/55). In garages and _ service 
stations in cities, a nine-hour day and a 
48-hour week are permitted before over- 
time becomes payable (O.C. 1201/55). 
Employees of the Saskatchewan Play- 
grounds Association engaged in maintain- 
ing skating rinks between November 1 and 
March 31 are required to be paid the 
overtime rate only after the normal 
monthly hours of work (O.C. 1202/55). 


The 44-hour week may also be averaged 
over a month for editorial writers, reporters, 
advertising men and supervisors of delivery 
boys employed by daily newspapers in 
cities (O.C. 1203/55). 

Workers in creameries located in cities, 
in poultry processing plants in centres of 
more than 3,500, and in stockyards, are 
permitted to work a nine-hour day without 
payment of overtime and the 44-hour week 
may be averaged over a month (OC. 
1205/55). For oil truck drivers, the weekly 
hours in excess of 44 during the busy season 
may be offset by any lesser number of hours 
than 44 worked in the slack season, and 
overtime is calculated on a yearly basis 
(0.C; 1207/55). 


The order relating to transmission pipe- 
line workers, first issued April 26 under 
O.C. 917/55 and now reissued, applies to 
“any occupation engaged in, in connection 
with the constructing or assisting in the 
construction of a transmission pipe-line 
where such transmission pipe-line is being 
constructed from a point or points outside 
any city, town or village”. It does not 
apply to work in connection with a distribu- 
tion or service pipe-line. The order permits 
a 48-hour week before overtime becomes 
payable (O.C. 1199/55). 


Saskatchewan Workmen's 
Compensation Act 


Regulations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act in Saskatchewan have been 
consolidated and revised, following the 
revision of the Act itself this year (L.G., 
July, p. 835). New general regulations were 
approved by O.C. 1438/55 on June 30, 
gazetted July 8, and effective July 1. An 
order excluding certain industries from the 
operation of the Act was approved by O.C. 
1439/55 on June 30. These two orders 
replace regulations issued in 1943, as_ 
amended at various times since. 

The general regulations set out the 
administrative procedure with respect to the 
payment of contributions to the Accident 
Fund. For the most part, assessments are 
based upon the amount of an employer’s 
payroll but, as previously, employers 


ee 


engaged in forest operations are assessed at 
rates based on the quantity produced during 
the season. 


Little change was made in the list of 
industries which have been excluded by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for such 
reasons as the sporadic and transient nature 
of the work and the impracticability of 
obtaining accurate records. 


The industries excluded are: the business 
of seedsmen, seed-growing, fruit growing, 
gardening and horticulture; the keeping or 
breeding of livestock, poultry or bees; the 
picking, grading, packing, hauling, handling 
- and storage of wool, fowl, fruit or vege- 
tables, or products, other than grain, 
carried on by producer co-operative associa- 
tions; hand laundries; barber shops and 
shoe shine establishments; skating and 
curling rinks; the operation of educational 
institutions; the practice of surgery, 
medicine, dentistry or other healing arts 
and veterinary work and employees therein; 
commercial travellers, unless employed by a 
wholesaler having a warehouse or a manu- 
facturer having a factory within the prov- 
ince; auctioneers; commercial flying; 
taxidermists; junk dealers; architects; 
volunteer employees except in mine rescue 
work; boat and canoe livery; the operation 
of race tracks, fairs, exhibitions, circuses and 
travelling shows; fishing, navigation, and 
related occupations; surveyors and their 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
(Continued from page 1048) 


to leave the shop track at beginning of run 
until final arrival on shop track at end of 
last run), within nine (9) consecutive hours; 
and also for all time in excess of nine (9) 
consecutive hours, computed continuously 
from the time required to leave the shop 
track at beginning of run until final arrival 
on shop track at end of last run. Time shall 
be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at 
any point does not exceed one (1) hour. 
Overtime to be computed on the basis of 
twelve and one-half (124) miles per hour. 
This rule applies regardless of mileage made. 


2. Overtime in short turn-around service, 
no single trip of which exceeds eighty (80) 
miles, shall be paid for on the minute basis 
at a rate per hour of one-eighth (4) of the 
daily rate provided, according to class of 
power. 


3. For calculating overtime under this rule 
the management may designate the initial 
trip. 


The company argued that the engineer’s 
assignment was consistent with the require- 
ments of the service, that the engineer was 


employees; threshing and hauling of grain 
from a farm except where the hauling is 
done by an employer within the scope of 
the Act; health inspectors; poundkeepers; 
the operation of swimming pools, wading 
pools, amusement grounds, gymnasiums and 
sports clubs; janitors unless employed in an 
industry within the scope of the Act; and 
certain fuel wood operations. 

Also excluded where less than six work- 
men are usually employed are drilling or 
boring of wells for water and mining, 
other than coal, including prospecting and 
development work. These two exclusions 
do not apply when the operations are 
carried on as part of or incidental to a 
main industry covered by the Act. 

Charitable and non-profit organizations 
are excluded except as to hospitals operated 
by them and as to servants, janitors and 
maintenance employees in buildings used 
by the organizations. 

Construction work carried on by a person 
not regularly engaged in such work is 
excluded. 

An independent forest operator is ex- 
cluded provided he produces only one of 
the following products and produces less 
than the specified amount: lumber, 10M 
F.B.M.; pulpwood, boxwood and plywood 
or veneer logs, 40 cords; fuel wood, 100 
cords; ties and anchor logs, 300; fence 
posts, 7,500; lath and shingle, 50M. 


not required to perform additional service 
in the handling, manipulation or operation 
of the steam turbo-generator. 


The railway held that the right to desig- 
nate time for reporting for duty and the 
right to change that time consistent with 
the requirements of the service and by 
proper notice was a prerogative of manage- 
ment. 


The company contended, too, that the 
engineer on this assignment was compen- 
sated on a shop track to shop track basis, 
overtime after nine hours, and as such was 
paid for all time on duty. The claim, the 
company said, for duplicate payment can- 
not be justified by any schedule rule or 
agreed understanding. 

Further investigation by the Board 
revealed that the service rendered in this 
case at the turn-around point was confined 
to the train in question. The Board did 
not sustain the contention of the employees. 
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Unemployment Insurance — 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit declined still further in June. Statistics* show 90,380 
filed in month, as against 97,623 in May, 114,797 in June 1954 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit declined still further 
during June. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 90,380 claims were 
filed in local offices across Canada in June, 
in comparison with 97,623 claims received 
during May and 114,797 recorded in June 
1954. 

On June 30 ordinary claimants numbered 
157,132 (106,805 males and 50,327 females), 
compared with 209.739 (156,899 males and 
52,840 females) on May 31 and 199,531 
(147,113 males and 52,418 females) on June 
30, 1954. On June 30, 1955, there were 
24.288 short-time and 4,901 temporary layoff 
claimants registered. 

During June, 88,493 adjudications were 
recorded ‘on initial and renewal claims, of 
which 70,522 were “entitlements to benefit”. 
Total non-entitlements for June were 26,071 
(including 8,100 disqualifications on revised 
claims), of which 8,699 were in respect of 
initial claims on which the basic contribu- 
tion requirements were not fulfilled. Chief 
reasons for disqualification were: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
5,134 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 3,256 cases; and “not 
unemployed” 2,617 cases. 

New beneficiaries recorded during June 
totalled 64,865, compared with 89.249 during 
May and 81,942 during June 1954. 

Benefit payments amounting to $12,645,439 
were paid during June in respect of 
4,113,157 days, as against $19,742,906 and 
6,302,107 days during May and $15,702,229 
and 5,050,883 days during June 1954. 

The average number of beneficiaries per 
week was estimated at 170-4 thousand for 
June, compared with 251-2 thousand for 
May. For the: week June 26-July 2, 1954, 
the number of beneficiaries was estimated 
at 168-6 thousand. 

.The average daily rate of benefit for the 
month of June was $3.07, compared with 
$3.13 for May and $3.11 for June 1954. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of, book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and ~ the 
general employment situation. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution ecards were issued to 2,570,908 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1955. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered -273,592, an increase of 3,578 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 4,457 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,127 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify fulfil- 
ment, of statutory conditions. The remain- 
ing 1,330 were investigations in connection 
with claimants. suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 192 cases, 
35 against employers and 157 against 
claimants. Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 7747. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled 
$17,840,418.76, compared with $17,839,084.13 
in May and $16,868,980.60 in June 1954. 
Benefit payments in June amounted to 
$12,621,798.86, compared with $19,999,190.90 
in May and $15,700,885.61 in June 1954. 
The balance in the fund at June 30 was 
$827,814,11426. At May 31, there was a 
balance of $822,595494.36 and at June 30, 
1954, of $868,408,795.21. ' 


+These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


a 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decisions CU-B 1154, June 7, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
single, 24 years of age, was employed as a 
cost accountant by a sporting goods firm 
in Leaside, Ont., a suburb of the city of 
Toronto, from October 1953 to September 
10, 1954. 

On September 13, 1954, he registered for 
employment as a labourer, filed an initial 
application for benefit and stated that he 
had left the said employment in order to 
go back to school to further his studies. 
The employer confirmed the claimant’s 
reason for separation. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for an indefinite period 
as from September 13, 1954, because, in his 
opinion, he was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act in that he was attending school. 

In his appeal to a court of referees, 
dated September 23, 1954, the claimant 
stated that when he left his former job 
he was merely aspiring for another type of 
employment, viz., as a teacher, that in order 
to qualify as such it was necessary for him 
to take a course at a teachers’ college and 
that he was available for work in the 
mornings until 1.00 p.m. and again in the 
evenings from 6.00 p.m. until midnight. 

On September 30, 1954, the local office 
wrote a letter to the claimant wherein it 
requested information as to the name of 
the school he was attending, the hours of 
his attendance and the subjects he was 
studying. 

After waiting for a reasonable period of 
time and as no reply appeared to have 
been received from the claimant, the insur- 
ance officer allowed the case to proceed to 
the court of referees, which heard it in 
Toronto on October 25, 1954. The court, 
by a unanimous decision, dismissed the 
appeal on the grounds that the claimant 
had failed to prove that he was available 
for work within the meaning of the Act, 
inasmuch as the hours which he stated he 
was free to accept employment were not 
considered normal working hours. 

Subsequently, it came to light that the 
claimant had replied on October 2, 1954, 
to the local office’s inquiry of September 
30 and had followed it up with another 
letter dated October 19, 1954. In these 


letters he stated that he was attending the 
Toronto Teachers’ College, where he was 
taking an “Interim First Class Certificate 
Course”, that the course would last for a 
period of one scholastic year and that, 
because of his allocation to Form III of 
Division B of the College, the hours of 
his attendance were from 1.00 p.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 

As the court did not have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the information con- 
tained in the claimant’s letters of October 
2 and 19 when it heard the case on October 
25, 1954, the insurance officer referred the 
case back to the court for a rehearing. 

Following this, the insurance officer in- 
quired from the Employment Division of 
the local office as to the possibilities of 
placing the claimant in employment during 
the hours he was available for work. The 
Employment Division replied on November 
3, 1954, that the possibilities of the claimant 
obtaining morning work were remote, but 
that employment could be provided in the 
evenings on a permanent shift from 5.00 p.m. 
to 1.00 a.m., and all day Saturday. 


The claimant attended the rehearing 
of the case, held in Toronto, Ont., on 
November 30, 1954. The court’s unanimous 
decision reads as follows: 


It will be noted that the claimant has 
registered himself with the Employment 
Service as labourer and states that he is 
willing to accept any type of work from 
about 6.00 in the evening until early hours 
on the following day. 

There has been no evidence adduced by 
the Commission that this claimant has been 
referred to any employment whatever and 
we feel that there are opportunities avail- 
able which the claimant would accept of 
employment in hotels and restaurants at 
hours which he could accept employment. 

We are unanimously of the opinion that 
the claimant is available for work within 
the meaning of the Act. 


The claimant’s appeal is therefore Allowed 
and the indefinite disqualification of the 


Insurance Officer Removed. 


On February 25, 1955, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 
grounds: 

We submit that the court should have been 
governed by CU-B 765 as the circumstances 
of this claim are sufficiently similar that 
the jurisprudence in CU-B 765 should apply. 
The court’s decision gives no indication that 
CU-B 765 was considered, although it was 
noted in the submission. 
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The court appears to have been influenced 
by the claimant’s registration for work as a 
labourer willing to accept work “from about 
6:00 in the evening” and by the fact that 
the Commission had not notified him of any 
vacancy. It is submitted that when the 
court took these matters into consideration 
it should also have considered that the 
combined efforts of the claimant and the 
Commission had failed to place him in 
employment during the period from Sep- 
tember 13 to November 30. This failure 
indicates that the work which the claimant 
would accept was not readily available. 
Thus the insurance officer’s decision was 
verified by subsequent experience. 


Conclusions: The essential facts of this 
case obviously differ from those which are 
to be found in decision CU-B 765. 


In a more recent case, namely, CU-B 
1138, I stated that the availability of a 
claimant who voluntarily leaves his employ- 
ment to attend a course “must be examined 
in the light of his intention and mental 
attitude towards accepting employment 
while attending the course and of his 
prospects of employment in respect to the 
new set of circumstances which he had 
deliberately created”. I could have added 
also that each such case has to be deter- 
mined in the light of its own particular 
circumstances and that no hard and fast 
rule of adjudication can be laid down which 
might not eventually come into conflict 
with common sense and human under- 
standing. 


In the present case, I agree with the 
court of referees that the claimant was 
available for work on the date he filed his 
claim for benefit. The hours of his attend- 
ance at the course made it possible for 
him to find work of a kind which there 
was some probability of obtaining in a city 
of the size of Toronto, and the fact that, 
being a cost accountant, he nevertheless 
registered for work as a labourer prima 
facie showed that he was willing to accept 
employment. 


However, in the absence of any definite 
evidence that the claimant himself had in 
the interval endeavoured to secure employ- 
ment, I find it difficult to reconcile that he 
could still be regarded as being genuinely 
interested in working as of the date of the 
decision of the court of referees. There- 
fore, without such evidence, the court 
should have considered that the claimant 
was no longer available for work within 


the meaning of the Act as from November 
30, 1954. 


To this extent, the appeal is allowed. 


While the question of the claimant’s 
voluntary separation of September 10, 1954, 
is not, and could not now rightly be, before 
me for a decision, I am somewhat surprised 
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that a disqualification was not imposed by 
the insurance officer under Section 43(1) 
of the Act. 


Decisions CU-B 1161, June 13, 1955 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit on July 20, 1954, with the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission in Winnipeg and stated that 
he had been employed as a school teacher 
in Tyndall, Man., from August 25, 1953, 
to June 30, 1954, when his contract expired. 
According to the submissions, he moved 
from Tyndall and took up residence in 
Saskatoon, Sask., during the latter part of 
August 1954. 

In a report of possible disqualification 
dated December 3, 1954, the manager of the 
Saskatoon local office stated in part: 

Claimant commenced classes at University 
of Saskatchewan, 22 Sept. 54, and up to the 


present date has been in attendance as 
follows: 


Mon., Wed. and Fri—8.30 am. to 
12.30 p.m. (Teachers’ Course). 

Tues., Thurs. and Sat.—9.30 am. to 
10.30 a.m. (Educational Psychology). 


Registered occupation—Salesman. 
ondary—Teacher. 


Sec- 


Sometime in September (last week), Mr. 
L. O., contacted the claimant with regard to 
employment in his secondary occupation, and 
was informed by (the claimant) that he did 
not have certification to teach in Saskatche- 
wan. (The claimant) informed Mr....that 
he was then in attendance at the College of 
Education. 

(The claimant) states that he considers he 
has been available for work in his registered 
occupation from 22 Sept. 54. 


The insurance officer notified the 
claimant, on December 23, 1954, that he 
was disqualified from receipt of benefit 
retroactively to September 22, 1954, on the 
ground that he was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of 
the Act in that he was attending classes 
at the University of Saskatchewan. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on December 28, 1954, mainly on 
the ground that he was willing and able 
to accept full-time employment at any time 
during the preceding six months. 

On January 4, 1955, he made the follow- 
ing written statement: 

...My main occupation is that of Research 
Chemist (8 years) my secondary occupation 
is Technical Sales. From June ’53 to Aug. 
1954 I was in constant touch with a Miss, 
E & P, N.ES., Winnipeg, Man., with the 
object of obtaining any suitable employment. 

My reason for contacting Miss .... was 
that during the period Aug. 1953 to June 
1954 I was teaching in Manitoba under a 


letter of authority from the Manitoba Dept. 
of Education. 


This letter of authority was only good for 

the one year and at the completion of this 
term I would be unemployed. Miss ........ 
was unable to obtain suitable employment 
for me. During the course of discussions 
with her it was suggested and approved 
(verbally) that I take a teachers course 
which would then entitle me to a teaching 
certificate. At this time I did not make 
any definite decision or complete any docu- 
ments regarding this course.... Completion 
of these courses will be about the first week 
in May 1955. 
...1 was not aware that I must first obtain 
permission from the Commission to attend 
courses before declaring myself as_ being 
unemployed. I also wish to state that as 
from 22 September 1954 to 6 Jan. 1955 I 
would be or would have been available for 
any suitable work offered to me other than 
teaching, as I am not qualified to teach in 
this or any province. The period 22 Sept. 
54 to 6 Jan. 1955 is the first half of the 
term in courses mentioned and at any time 
during this period had I been offered work 
or had been able to obtain work on my own 
behalf I could have quit the courses and 
would have been refunded half the amount 
of tuition already paid. Actually in the 
past few years it had not been my intention 
to take up teaching as a profession and even 
at this time if I were offered work in my 
oceupation would accept such.... 


In another statement of the same date, 
the claimant said that attendance at the 
courses held on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays was optional. 


The court of referees heard the case in 
Saskatoon, Sask., on January 19, 1955. Its 
unanimous decision reads as follows: 


(The claimant) appeared before this court 
and explained that he was willing to give 
up his tuition on obtaining employment, and 
had actually applied for certain positions in 
January 1955. He did not, however, obtain 
employment or give up his attending of 
University classes to which he was not 
directed. 

The ruling of this court is, therefore, that 
the claimant is not available for work, and 
that in consequence thereof he be disqualified 
from the receipt of benefit for an indefinite 
period commencing 22 September 1954, as he 
has not proved himself available while 
attending classes at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the court of referees, the claimant, on 
February 3, 1955, appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds: 


(1) That I was directed (verbally) to 
attend university classes by the Winnipeg 
office. The fact that I failed to fill in the 
correct official form directing me to take 
vocational training was only one of several 
mistakes made by the Winnipeg office. 


(2) That I am not only available for 
employment at the present time, but have 
been available for employment at any time 
during the past seven months. 


In a memorandum dated February 17, 
1955, the manager of the Winnipeg local 
office stated in part: 

At no time was this appellant directed to 
attend university. If he had been, he would 
have been referred to the Special Place- 
ments Section which looks after advisin 
people regarding courses to which they coul 
be directed by NES. 


Conclusions: In a_ recent decision, 
namely, CU-B 1138, I stated that the 
availability of a claimant who had volun- 
tarily left his employment to attend a 
course had to be examined “in the light 
of his intention and mental attitude 
towards accepting employment while attend- 
ing the course and of his prospects of 
employment in respect to the new set of 
circumstances which he has deliberately 
created”. 

In a more recent case, CU-B 1154 (see 
above), I held that a claimant who had 
voluntarily separated from his employment 
for the same purpose, registered for work 
as a labourer and was free to work in the 
mornings, and in fact until 1.00 p.m., and 
in the evenings from 6.00 p.m. until mid- 
night, was available for work for approxi- 
mately the first six weeks of his claim, 
inasmuch as “the hours of his attendance 
at the course made it possible for him to 
find work of a kind which there was some 
probability of obtaining in a city of the 
size of Toronto”. I also added: “...Each 
such case has to be determined in the light 
of its own particular circumstances and... 
no hard and fast rule of adjudication can 
be laid down which might not eventually 
come into conflict with common sense and 
human understanding”. 


In the present case, the evidence dis- 
closes that the claimant did not voluntarily 
leave his employment, that he was ready 
to accept “any suitable work...other than 
teaching” and that the hours of his attend- 
ance at the course did not prevent him 
from accepting work each afternoon and 
evening. The evidence also reveals that 
he decided to attend university after con- 
sultation with the placement officer of the 
local office and with a view to improving 
his chances of securing employment, and 
that, had he been offered work or able to 
obtain any through his own efforts at any 
time during the period September 22, 1954, 
to January 6, 1955, he could have quit the 
courses. All those circumstances, in my 
opinion, prima facie show that the claimant 
was willing to accept employment while 
attending the classes, and it seems that, in 
the absence of any information whatsoever 
regarding the condition of the labour 


(Continued on page 1074) 
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Labour Conditions 


im Federal Government Contracts 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 216 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 189 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............. 1 $ 970.40 
Defence Production (June Report) ............ 171 599,943.00 
Defence Production (July Report) ............ 106 667,933 .00 
Poste OinGertrn.. . towns chin terme tae ere 12 34,155.47 
U1 (6 ti Ed sopcear ite rans eH I Ain Hee ae eh AS 8 172,315.38 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to. pe observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


ee et ee ee 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $11,943.72 was collected from four employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 291 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Cornwallis 
N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, construe- 
tion of school. Halfax N S: Pelton & Co 
Ltd, *exterior painting. New Glasgow, 
Stellarton & Trenton N S: Maritime 
Sprayers & Decorators, *exterior painting 
of houses. Shearwater N S: Standard Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of housing 
units & walks. Chatham N B: M F Schur- 
man Co Ltd, construction of MDPR units 
«& all services except electrical distribution. 
Ajax Ont: Civendev Ltd, construction of 
trunk sewer. Barriefield Ont: George Hardy 
Ltd, construction of apartments. Fort 
Wilham Ont: Terminal Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement & planting. Hagers- 
ville Ont: Niagara Engineering & Con- 
struction Co, construction of electrical 
distribution system, street lighting & fire 
alarm systems. Midland Ont: Thomas 
Wilcox & Sons Ltd, site improvement & 


planting. Niagara-on-the-Lake Ont: The 
Combination Painting, Decorating «& 
Cleaning Co, *exterlor painting of 


houses. Ottawa Ont: Durie Mosiac & 
Marble Ltd, *alterations to shower rooms, 
Laurentian Terrace; Maurice Savard, in- 
terior painting of 200 apartment suites, 
Strathcona Heights; Campbell Steel & Iron 
Works, *installation of bases under boilers, 
Strathcona Heights; Rene Robitaille, *in- 
terior painting of hallways, Strathcona 
Heights. St Catharines Ont: The Combin- 
ation Painting, Decorating & Cleaning Co, 
*exterior painting of houses & woodsheds. 
Stratford Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior paint- 
ing of houses. Z'renton Ont: Tatham Co 
Ltd, construction of school. Walkerton 
Ont: Clifford Wenzel, *exterior painting of 
houses. Dundurn Sask: Little, Borland & 
Co Ltd, construction of housing units & all 
Moose Jaw Sask: Terminal Con- 


services. 
struction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting. Lethbridge Alta: H U Schulz, 


*exterior painting. New Westminster BC: 
Scotland & Adamson, *preparation & pav- 
ing, ete of parking lots; Mainland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, *supply & installation of 
storm drainage. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp Ltd, supply & construction of security 
& perimeter fencing. Chatham N_ B: 
Parker Bros Ltd, *completion of unit 
transmitter bldg (painting); Canadian 
Pittsburg Industries Ltd, *completion of 
unit transmitter bldg (glazing); Gunters 
Flooring Service, *completion of unit trans- 
mitter bldg (tile & terrazzo flooring) ; 
Cosman & Co Ltd, *completion of unit 
transmitter bldg (sheet metal). Bedford 
Basin N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of telephone, fire alarm & 
security patrol system. Dartmouth N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
physical & recreational training bldg. 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of standard drill & recreational 


hall, RCAF Station. Sydney N S: Stephens 
Construction Ltd, construction of bldgs, net 
slab & services, Point Edward Naval Base. 
Bagotville Que: Raymond Bourbeau, grad- 
ing, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. 
Casey Que: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of water & sewer distribution 
systems. St Johns Que: Franki Compressed 
Pile Co of Canada Ltd, provision of caisson 
piles for Academic Bldg; A N Bail Co Ltd, 
installation of primary electrical substation 
& underground electrical distribution system 
& construction of roads, parking areas, etc— 
College Militaire Royal; A N Bail Co Ltd, 
construction of service bldg, College Mili- 
taire Royal. Valcartier Que: Tellier & 
Groleau, construction of officers’ mess & 
W O’s & Sergeants’ mess. Hagersville Ont: 
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Canadian Engineering & Contracting Co 
Ltd, construction of pump house & piping, 
No 27 COD Sub-Depot. London Ont: 
Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs, grading & retaining wall, B & C. 
Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, 
construction of extension to central heating 
plant. Rivers Man: Argo Construction Ltd, 
construction of hangar. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of mess; Albi Applicators Ltd, supply & 
application of fire retardant material on 
maintenance hanger & workshops. Hdmon- 
ton Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, 


construction of pumphouse & reservoir, 
Griesbach Barracks. Namao Alta: Mannix- 
O'Sullivan Paving Co Ltd, *repairing leak 
in water line, Supply Depot; Bennett & 
White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of 
refuelling tender garage, RCAF Station; 
Mix Bros Construction Co Ltd, comple- 
tion of construction of roads & hardstands, 
RCAF “X” Depot. Wainwright Alta: 
Assiniboia Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of various bldgs, ammunition maga- 
zines & outside services. Vernon B C: 
Storms Contracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, con- 
struction of parade square. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Walker & Hall Ltd, replace- 
ment of loading ramp. Hammonds Plains 
N 8S: Floyd W Wheaton, replacement of 
guy anchors for aerial masts & bases. York 
Redoubt to Purcell Cove N S: Standard 
Paving (Maritime) Ltd, road repairs. 
Valcartier Que: Benjamin G Church Ltd, 
caulking, insulation of roofing & siding of 
garage (bldg #84). Barriefield Ont: 
National Painting & Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQ’s, Fort Henry 
Heights. Kingston Ont: National Painting 
& Decorating Ltd, interior painting of 


dormitories, Royal Military College. 
Oshawa Ont: G H Godsall Equipment Ltd, 
supply & installation of generator set, 
Wireless Station. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, new transformer vault & elec- 
trical distribution system, Beach Bldg. 
Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, wiring 
& lighting of magazine area _ bldgs; 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of garage doors, “M” area. 
Winnipeg Man: Malcom Construction Co 
Ltd, removal & replacement of wooden 
floors in leantos of various hangers, RCAF 
Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, spraying of bituminous 
membrane on bare sand areas, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Purdy Bros Ltd, 
relocation of high pressure steam boilers in 
Central Victualling Depot, Heating Plant; 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete slab & erection of hut, HMC 
Dockyard. Yarmouth N S: Rodney Con- 
tractors Ltd, landscaping, ground improve- 
ments & fencing, Armouries. Chatham 
N B: Eastern Landscape Co, *landscaping, 
RCAF Station. McGivney N B: Stirling 
Electric Ltd, construction of pole line. 
Moncton N B: George H Hamilton & Son, 
application of tar & gravel roof to bldg, 
No 5 Supply Depot. Montreal Que: 
Allied Bldg Services Ltd, repair & water- 
proofing of masonry & brickwork at Victoria 
Rifles Armoury; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, 
repair & waterproofing of masonry & brick- 
work at Armoury (B W) 2067 Bleury St; 
Allied Bldg Services Ltd, repair & water- 
proofing of masonry & brickwork at bldg 
#104, Manning Depot; Allied Bldg Services 


Ltd, repair & waterproofing of masonry «& 
brickwork at Armoury, 760 St Zotique St. 
St Hubert Que: Jean Paul Benoit, exterior 
painting of bldgs, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Philippe Baillargeon, repair of roads, 
RCAF Station. Meaford Ont: Juniper’s 
Haulage & Excavating, repairs to Warner 
Road, A F V Range. Milton Ont: Ontario 
Stone Facing Ltd, exterior covering of walls 
of bldgs at Armouries. Ottawa Ont: Colt 
Contracting Co Ltd, renovation of exterior 
of bldgs, Beaver Barracks. Trenton Ont: 
P H Davis, bldg alterations, RCAF Station ; 
Willard & Bluj, redecoration of bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Modern Floor 
Surfacing Co, sanding, filling, sealing & 
finishing of floors, CJATC camp. Winnipeg 
Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to swimming pool, HMCS “Chippawa”. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, road con- 
struction, RCAF Station; Redi-Mix Ltd, 
application of asphalt primer & hot mix 
asphalt, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Patrick Construction Co Ltd, extension of 
watermains, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, repairs to concrete piling at pier 2. 
Montreal Harbour Que: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, widening roadway on downstream 


side of Jacques Cartier Bridge. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


St Lawrence Islands National Park Ont: A F Simpson, replacement of wharf, Georgina 
Island. Banff National Park Alta: Banff Construction Co, construction of staff residence 


& public comfort station in Central Park area. 
Lethbridge Construction Co Ltd, construction of superintendent’s residence. 


Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Upper & 


Lower Whitehorse Y T: Campbell’s Ltd, construction of semi-detached staff residences, 


garages & concrete sidewalks. 


Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island, NWT: The Tower Co Ltd, 


construction of school, garage & generator bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfld: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. St. Lawrence Nfld: Gulf Mari- 
time Construction Ltd, construction of 
wharf. Windsor Nfld: Newfoundland Engi- 
neering & Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office bldg. Alberton P E I: 
Wm Baglole & Ernest Noy, repairs to 
railway wharf. Fishing Cove P E IT: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, breakwater 
improvements. Graham’s Pond P E I: 
Lloyd Everett Wellner, *dredging. Mimine- 
egash P E I: M C Campbell Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. Naufrage 
P E I: Lloyd Everett Wellner, *dredging; 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of 
retaining wall. Poverty Beach P E I: 
Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction of 
breakwater & landing facilities. Rustico 
Harbour P E I: Murray H Smith, wharf 
repairs. Rustico North P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, construction of retaining wall. 
Tignish P E I: R A Blyth, breakwater 
repairs. Abbott’s Harbour N S: Vincent M 
Babine, wharf extension. Ballantyne’s 
Cove N S: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf extension & harbour improvements. 
Dartmouth N 8S: T C Gorman (Nova 
Scotia) Ltd, construction of jetty, R C N 
Air Station, HMCS “Shearwater”. Kraut 
Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf 
extension. Lunenburg N S: Atlantic Bridge 
Co Ltd, *construction of steel pontoons for 
Dredge “PWD No 12”. Meteghan N S: 
Vincent M. Babine, breakwater repairs & 
protection of approach. Middle Point Cove 
(Indian Head) N 8S: Nova Scotia Sand & 
Gravel Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pictou 
N SS: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construc- 
tion of steel tug boat. Salmon River N S: 
Vincent M Babine, breakwater repairs. 
Victoria Bridge N S: H E MacDonald, 
reconstruction of wharf. Yarmouth N S: 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of ferry terminal bldg. Dalhousie 
N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Dipper Harbour N B: Colin R MacDonald, 
breakwater repairs & improvements. 
Miscou N B: Connolly Construction 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Baie Comeau Que: 
Manik Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Baie St Paul Que: Antoine Chatigny, 
wharf improvements. Batiscan River Que: 
Marine Industries Itd, *dredging. Hull 


Que: Wilfrid D St-Cyr Ltd, supply & in- 
stallation of boiler & equipment, Animal 
Research Station, Laboratory Bldg. Lac 
Nominingue Que: Cummins Construction 
Co, *dredging. L’Islet Que: J P A 
Normand Inc, construction of protection 
wall. Montreal Que: Anglo-Canadian 
Window Cleaning Service, cleaning of 
public bldg; Desourdy Construction Ltd, 
construction of postal station “Jacques 
Cartier”. Paspebiac Que: George K Steele, 
wharf remedial works. Port au Persil Que: 
Alphonse Montminy, wharf extension. 
Richelieu River (Pointe a la Meule) Que: 
Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. Riche- 
lieu River (St Ours) Que: Marine Indus- 
tries Ltd, *dredging. Ste Anne de Sorel 
(Ile de Grace) Que: Lucien Lachapelle, 
*dredging. Stanhope Que: Wilfrid Laroche, 
construction of combined bus terminal & 
examining warehouse, Customs & Immigra- 
tion Bldg. Amherstburg Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of public 
bldg. Arnprior Ont: A H Close & Son, 
installation of plumbing &. heating systems, 
Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College; 
Universal Electric, installation of electrical 
system, Bldg No 8, Civil Defence College. 
Bayfield Ont: R A Blyth, extension to 
retaining wall. Newmarket Ont: Olmsted 
& Parker Construction Co Ltd, addition & 
alterations to federal public bldg. Oshawa 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Ottawa Ont: Ross-Meagher 
Ltd, construction of chemistry, radioactive 
ores & administration bldg; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations & repairs, 
Elgin Bldg; A Amyot & Fils, improve- 
ments to RCMP Range, Justice Bldg; Edge 
Ltd, supply & installation of condensate 
main, replacing unserviceable return mains, 
Central Heating Plant Tunnel. Pelee 
Island Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, 
repairs to north wharf. Port Burwell Ont: 
Russell Construction Ltd, *dredging. Port 
Stanley Ont: Russell Construction Ltd, 
*dredging. Winnipeg Man: McBain & 
Jack, renewal of roof & repair of flashing, 
Customs Examining Warehouse; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of garage, 
Deer Lodge Hospital. Cumberland House 
Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yards, construction 
of RCMP Detachment Bldg. North Battle- 
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ford Sask: The Lino Shop, floor covering, 
Indian Hospital. Regina Sask: Smith Bros 
& Wilson Ltd, construction of “depot” divi- 
sion mess cafeteria, RCMP-C A 2021. 
Saskatoon Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, 
construction of science service laboratory. 
Wynyard Sask: Diener & Son, addition to 
public bldg. Banff National Park Alta: 
Mannix Ltd, grading & culverts, Banff- 
Jasper Highway Mile 16-21. Banff National 
Park Alta & Yoho National Park B C: 
Western Water ‘Wells Ltd, test drilling at 
various bridge sites. Hdmonton Alta: A V 
Carlson Ltd, alterations to McKenny Bldg. 
Lethbridge Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of RCMP Administration Bldg. 
Fraser River, Garry Point, B C: Gilley Bros 
Ltd, bank protection. Harrison Lake 
(Fraser Valley) B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, breakwater renewal. 
Nanaimo B C: Pacifie Piledriving Co Ltd, 
assembly wharf improvements. New West- 


minster B C: John Manly Ltd, *construc- 
tion of utility launch for Dredge No 332. 
Prince Rupert (Sourdough Bay) B C: 
Northwest Construction Ltd, construction 
of station bldg, Dept of Fisheries. Refuge 
Cove (Redonda Island) B C: Horie & 
Tynan Construction Ltd, float replacement. 
Squitty Bay (Lasqueti Island) B C: 
McKenzie Bridge & Derrick Co Ltd, *dredg- 
ing Stewart B C: Skeena River Pile Driving 
Co, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: George 
D McLean & Associates Ltd, alterations to 
seventh floor, Begg Bldg; C J Oliver Ltd, 
alterations to Ist floor, Winch Bldg. 
Victoria B C: Ove Pedersen, general 
repairs, painting etc, of various bldgs, 
Astrophysical Observatory, Saanich Moun- 
tain; Ricketts-Sewell Electric Ltd, instal- 
lation of new lighting, public bldg. Dawson 
Y T: Saanich Plumbing & Heating, alter- 
ations to heating system, etc, Admuinistra- 
tion Bldg. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Miron & Freres 
Ltee, excavation of channel, station 710+-00 
to 752+00; Miron & Freres Ltee, excava- 
tion of channel & construction of dyke, 
station 75+00 to 124+00; Walsh-Canadian 
Construction Co Ltd, excavation of channel 


& construction of dyke, station 250+00 to 
450+-00; Northern Construction Co & J W 
Stewart Ltd, excavation of channel & 
construction of dyke, station 450+00 to 
605-+00; A Janin & Cie Ltee, construction 
of temporary water supply system. 


Department of Transport 


Baccalieu Island Nfld: S J Clark, con- 
struction of dwelling, fog alarm & demoli- 
tion of old bldgs. Cape Bay Nfld: R G 
McDougall Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Fox Point Nfld: S J Clark, construction 
of dwelling. Jerome Point N 8S: R G 
McDougall Ltd, construction of dwelling, 
tower & demolition of existing dwelling. 
Carleton Point Que: Marcel Cauvier & J E 
Keays, construction of dwellings. Dorval 
Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, addi- 
tional airport development. Egg Island 
Que: Arthur Lafontaine & Ovide Fortin, 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1069) 


market in Saskatoon during the latter- 
mentioned period, I must assume that work 
of the kind which he was desirous of 
procuring then existed in that city. He 
was, therefore, available for work within 
the meaning of Section 29(1)(b) of the 
Act on September 22, 1954. 

However, even though the lack of infor- 
mation regarding the condition of the 
labour market makes it difficult for me to 
determine precisely when a_ reasonable 
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construction of dwelling & light tower. 
Quebec Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, con- 
struction of lighthouse & supply & buoy 
vessel. Earlton Ont: Walter R. Grieve, 
airport lighting. London Ont: Towland 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lulu Island B C: B C Weed 
& Brush Control Ltd, clearing lands of 
transmitting station. Vancouver B C:; 
Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, additional airport 
development. Coral Harbour N W T: The 
Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication, ete, of 
sleeping quarters bldg & power house. 


period of time in which to obtain work 
could be deemed to have elapsed, I feel 
that such period should be limited to three 
months, after which period the claimant’s 
inability to secure employment should be 
regarded as being mainly due to “the new 
set of circumstances which he had deliber- 
ately created”. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent that 
the claimant is held to have been avail-— 
able for work for the period September 22 
to December 21, 1954, inclusive. 


Wases, Hours and 
Working Conditions 


Salaries of Office Workers in 
Manufacturing, 6 Cities, 1954 


Modest increase for most occupations in 1954 noted in six selected 
cities. Average decrease shown for some occupations resulted partly 
from shifts in number of workers at various salaries within occupation 


A modest salary increase during 1954 for 
some office worker occupations was noted 
in a study in six selected cities. For some 
occupations, an average decrease was 
recorded; this resulted in part from shifts 
in the number of workers at various salaries. 

The study was based on returns from 
representative employers in the annual wage 
and salary survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch for October 1, 1954. 
Approximately 6,700 establishments employ- 
ing about 196,000 office workers were 
included in the survey. 

The accompanying table shows salaries 
and salary ranges for 32 representative 
office occupations, 11 male and 21 female. 
In the six selected cities there were 8,750 
male and 19,827 female employees; the 
totals by city were: Halifax, 225; Montreal, 
12,309; Toronto, 11,554; Winnipeg, 1,926; 
Edmonton, 732; and Vancouver, 1,831. 


Only three of the 18 decreases noted in 
the six cities occurred in Montreal and 
Toronto, the two largest manufacturing 
centres. A comparison of the average 
weekly salaries for male office clerks, the 
largest occupational class, in these two 
cities gives an indication of the variation 
in salary trends between 1953 and 1954. 
For Montreal, the rates for the two years 
are: 


Per cent 
1953 1954 aces 
$ $ 
SGWGION Hach. saints 72.39 71.92 —0:6 
Intermediate... 55.68 58.17 +4-5 
JUNIOR Gesas sae. 36.57 38.90 +6-4 
and for Toronto: 
Per cent 
1953 1954 Chanes 
$ $ 
ONION. setae os <0, 68.78 ik.15, +3-4 
Intermediate... 53.97 56.78 +5-2 
SUNLOL Dette. « < 39.87 _ 43.01 +7°9 


Salaries for male bookkeepers in Toronto 
showed an increase of approximately 10 
per cent over the previous year, whereas 
in Montreal the increase for the same 
occupation was approximately 2 per cent. 

Salaries for private secretaries and 
bookkeepers, two female job categories, 
had an average increase in all five centres 
(Edmonton was not included in 1953 
article). There was a wider inter-city 
variation in gains for private secretaries 
than for bookkeepers, but increases were 
greater for bookkeepers. Average weekly 
salaries for private secretaries in the two 
years were as follows: 


= - Per cent 
1953 1954 yea 
$ $ 
EPAIUAS ee ees 45.04 45.40 0-8 
Montreal....... 58.45 61.20 4-7 
TLOPONGO +. 1/s0 5 «f 58.20 58.37 0-5 
Winnipeg....... 50.81 51.40 1-2 
Vancouver...... 53.30 55.81 4-7 


and for all grades of female bookkeepers: 


Per cent 
1953 1954 Trateiad 
$ $ 

LSU) dhe aes 40.52 42.60 5-1 
Montreal....... 48.16 51.05 6-0 
TEOPORtO. Ss vie ext 48 46 Hy Ae be 7-6 
Winnipeg....... 41.61 44.18 6-2 
Vancouver...... 47.48 49.56 4-5 


Two occupations have been added since 
the last article was published on this 
subject (L.G., Sept. 1954, p. 1814) and one 
other—female secretarial stenographers— 
was dropped. Edmonton was included this 
year in order to have a better representa- 
tion from the Prairie Provinces and because 
of its importance among those cities show- 
ing great industrial expansion in the post- 
war period. 

The figures reveal that among the male 
job classes covered in this analysis, salary 
levels were highest for senior office clerks, 
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senior bookkeepers, and cost clerks. Junior 
clerks and filing clerks were at the low end 
of the salary scale, although it should be 
noted that there are very few males 
employed in the last category. 

Among the female job classes covered, 
average salaries for private secretaries, 
senior bookkeepers, and senior office clerks 
were generally at the highest level, and 
that salaries for junior clerks, filing clerks, 
and junior typists at the lowest level. In 
the office appliance group, billing machine 
operators received lower salaries than book- 
keeping and calculating machine operators, 
the difference in the averages ranging from 
two to three dollars per week. Material 
record, order, and payroll clerks showed 
very little variation in average salaries in 


Montreal. In the other cities, however, 
lower salaries for material record clerks was 
the tendency. 


There were wide variations in quite a 
few cases in the average salaries of similar 
occupations among the six cities. Male 
senior bookkeepers averaged close to $74 a 
week in Vancouver, the highest paying 
centre, and less than $54 in Halifax. In 
general, Montreal and Toronto were the 
two highest paying cities, followed closely 
by Vancouver and Edmonton. This pattern 
is evident for most of the occupations 
involved, except in the case of women 
performing stenographic-typing work. Here, 
the differential was substantially greater, 
averaging two to four dollars more per 
week in Montreal and Toronto than in 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 


SrriestanckLockouts 


Canada, July 1955* 


Time lost in work stoppages resulting 
from labour-management disputes increased 
sharply during July as compared with the 
previous month and with July 1954, 
although the number of disputes in exist- 
ence was about the same in each period. 
Two-thirds of the total idleness in July 
1955 was caused by five stoppages involv- 
ing: aircraft factory workers at Downs- 
view (Toronto), Ont.; cellulose products 
factory workers at Shawinigan Falls, Que.; 
pulp and paper mill workers at Shawinigan 
Falls and Grand’Mére, Que.; steel mill 
workers at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont; and 
seamen at Vancouver, B.C. 

The issue of increased wages was a factor 
in 18 of the 382 stoppages in existence 
during July. Of the other disputes, four 
arose over reduced wages, four over dis- 
missal of workers, four over union questions 
and two over causes affecting conditions 
of work. 

Preliminary figures for July 1955 show 
a total of 82 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 10,913 workers, with a 
time loss of 96,335 man-days, compared 
with 29 strikes and lockouts in June 1955, 
with 5,664 workers involved and a loss of 
47,355 days. In July 1954 there were 30 
strikes and lockouts, 6,658 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 54,146 days. 


“See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


For the first seven months of 1955 
preliminary figures show a total of 92 
strikes and lockouts, involving 29,411 
workers and a loss of 462,323 man-days. 
In the same period in 1954 there were 114 
strikes and lockouts, 30,283 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 421,701 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in July 1955 was 0-12 per cent 
of the estimated working time; June 1955 
and July 1954, 0-06 per cent; the first 
seven months of 1955, 0-08 per cent; and 
the first seven months of 1954, 0-07 per 
cent. 

Of the 32 stoppages in existence during 
July, seven were settled in favour of the 
workers, four in favour of the employers, 
six were compromise settlements and four 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 11 disputes were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 
Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing 
factory workers at Montreal, Que., on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, and radio parts factory 
Wwe at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 
1954. 
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Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Munistry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in May 1955 was 257 and 
nine were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 266 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in 
progress, 201,500 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 838,000 days caused. 

Of the 257 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in May, 18, directly 
involving 47,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 144, 
directly involving 35,900 workers, over 
other wage questions; four, directly in- 
volving 800 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 14, ‘directly involving 
26,900 workers, over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or 


persons; 72, directly involving 6,600 
workers, over other questions respecting 
working arrangements; four, directly in- 
volving 1,300 workers, over questions of 
trade union principle; and one, directly 
involving 77,300 workers, was in support 
of workers involved in another dispute. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for May 1955 reports a total of 
20 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during the first quarter of 1955, 
involving 5,209 workers and a loss of 9,881 
working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1955 show 
500 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 500,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,400,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1955 were 
375 stoppages involving 170,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,600,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, August 1, 1955 


The consumer price index (1949-=100) 
advanced 0-3 per cent from 116-0 to 
116-4 between July 2 and August 1, 1955. 
The change was mainly attributable to the 
food index, which increased from 111-5 to 
112-4. 

In August 1954 the consumer price index 
stood at 117-0 and the food component at 
114-4, 

Among food items, increases were regis- 
tered by butter, eggs, grapefruit and most 
cuts of beef and lamb, while decreases 
occurred in margarine, apples and fresh 
vegetables, notably tomatoes and potatoes. 

The shelter series advanced slightly as 
the home-ownership component moved up 
fractionally and rents were unchanged. 
Prices for most clothing items were 
unchanged in August; a few slight changes 
balanced each other to leave the clothing 
index at 107-8. The household operation 
index also remained unchanged between 
July 2 and August 1, a fractional increase 
in coal being insufficient to change the 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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group index from its July level of 115-8. 
Other commodities and services advanced 
0-3 per cent from 117-7 to 118-0, as in- 
creased street car and taxi fares and higher 
hospital rates more than outweighed a shght 
decrease in the price of gasoline. 

The index one year earlier (August 2, 
1954) was 117-0. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 114:4, shelter 127-0, cloth- 
ing 109-6, household operation 117-2, and 
other commodities and services 117:7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1955 


Consumer price indexes for seven of the 
ten regional cities advanced between June 
1 and July 2, 1955, two were unchanged 
and one declined. Advances ranged from 
0-1 per cent in Ottawa and Halifax to 0-4 
per cent in Winnipeg, with the decline in 
Vancouver being 0°38 per cent. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities but 
St. John’s and Saint John. Egg prices were 
substantially higher in most cities. Fruit 
and vegetable prices were generally higher, 
lower prices for potatoes in most cities 
being an exception. Meat prices, particu- 
larly those for pork, were higher. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


index 1949= 100 
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The July clothing indexes showed little 
change from those of the previous month. 
There were slight declines in Winnipeg and 
Toronto and unchanged indexes in the other 
eight cities. Shelter indexes were slightly 
higher in seven cities, unchanged in three. 

Household operation indexes varied. A 
decline in the Vancouver index resulted 
from lower prices for wood fuel, and an 
advance in St. John’s coal prices was 
reflected in a higher index in that city. 


Increased telephone rates in Winnipeg 
advanced its index. 
The other commodities and _ services 


indexes were slightly lower in five cities, 
unchanged in four. The small increase in 
St. John’s resulted mainly from higher 
prices for hair cuts. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June 1 and July 2 were 
as follows: Winnipeg ++-0°5 to 115-5; 
Montreal -+-0-4 to 116-7; Toronto +0-4 to 
118-7; Edmonton-Calgary +0-3 to 114-1; 
St. John’s +0-2 to 104-5; Halifax +-0-1 to 
114-7; Ottawa +0-1 to 117-0; Vancouver 
—0-3 to 116-5. Saint John and Saskatoon- 
Regina remained unchanged at 117-3 and 
114-3 respectively. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1955 


Wholesale prices averaged a slight 0-1 
per cent less in July than in June, the 
general index (1935-39=100) declining to 
218-4 from 218-7. 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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Animal product prices averaged 1-1 per 
cent lower and vegetable product prices 
receded 0-4 per cent. Prices of chemicals 
and allied products declined 0-1 per cent 
but non-ferrous metal prices rose 0°3 per 
cent. Both wood, wood products and paper 
prices and non-metallic mineral prices 
moved up 0-2 per cent. Iron and iron 
product prices rose 0-1 per cent. Fibres, 
textiles and textile product prices showed 
no over-all change. 


Farm Products 


Prices of farm products at terminal 
markets averaged 1-1 per cent lower in 
July than in June, the index on the 1935-39 
base dropping to 209-8 from 212-2. Sub- 
stantial decreases in eastern potatoes and 
grains and smaller decreases in hay and 
western potatoes and grains resulted in a 
2-5 per cent reduction in field product 
prices. Animal product prices fell 0-2 per 
cent, decreases in calves, hogs and lambs 
outweighing increases in eggs, steers, poultry 
and eastern cheese milk. 


Building Materials 


Residential building material prices aver- 
aged 0:3 per cent higher in July than in 
June, gains in spruce lumber, cedar shingles 
and metal weatherstripping more than off- 
setting declines in some electrical fixtures. 
Non-residential building material prices 
rose 0-2 per cent, largely due to increases 
in spruce and pine lumber, electrical con- 
duit, galvanized sheets and rubber tile. 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1955 


The United States consumer price index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose 0:3 per cent between mid-June and 
mid-July, from 114°4 to 114-7 (1947- 
49=100). The index last July was 115-2. 

Higher prices were recorded for most 
fresh fruits and for such items as men’s 
haircuts and home permanent wave refill 


kits. Cost of housing, household operation 
and medical care reached record levels. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1955 


The index of retail prices compiled by 
the British Ministry of Labour dropped 0-2 
per cent between mid-April and mid-June, 
from 110°8 to 110-6 (January 1952=100). 
The index, however, was still 3-9 per cent 
above that for May 1954. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in Tur Lasour GaAzerrTe. 


List No. 85. 
Biographies 


1. Matusow, Harvey Marshall. False 
Witness. ist ed. New York, Cameron & 
Kann; distributed by Cameron Associates, 
1955. Pp. 255. Autobiography of an 
ex-Communist professional witness who 
appeared before many U.S. Congressional 
Investigation Committees. 


2. Nestor, Agnes. Woman’s Labor 
Leader, an Autobiography. Rockford, IIL, 
Bellevue Books Pub. Co., 1954. Pp. 307. 
Miss Nestor was the head of Chicago 
Women’s Trade Union League for 35 years 
from 1913 till her death in 1948. 


3. Nevins, Allan. Ford: the Times, the 
Man, the Company, by Allan Nevins with 
the collaboration of Frank Ernest Hill. 
New York, Scribner, 1954. Pp. 688. 


Business Records 


4. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Organization and Methods Service. 
Manual of Forms Design and Control. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 61. 


5. Canada. Civil Service Commission. 
Organization and Methods _ Service. 
Manual on Filing Services. Ottawa, 


Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 42. 
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Civil Service 


6. Saskatchewan Civil Service Associa- 
tion. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Second Annual Convention held in 
... Regina, May 18, 19 and 20, 19656. 
Regina, 1955. Pp. 128. 

7. U.S. Civil Service Commission. Pay 
Structure of the Federal Civil Service, 
June 30, 1953. Washington, 1954. Pp. 32. 


Collective Bargaining 


8. Lovell, Hugh Gilbert. Collective 
Bargaining in the Motion Picture Industry, 
a Struggle for Stability, by Hugh Lovell 
and Tasile Carter. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, c1955. Pp. 54. 

9. Princeton University. Industrial 
Relations Section. Union Decisions in 
Collective Bargaining, by Robert R. France. 
Princeton, 1955. Pp. 49. 

10. Quebec (City). Université Laval. 
Faculté Des Sciences Sociales. Departe- 
ment Des Relations Industrielles. Le 
Réglement des Conflits de Droit. Quebec, 
Les Presses Universitaires de Laval, 1954. 


Pp. 137. At head of title: Neuviéme 
Congrés des Relations Industrielles de 
Laval. 


11. Torff, Selwyn H. Are You Ready 
to talk Contract? Paper delivered before 
Collective Bargaining Conference of 
American Management Association, New 
York, May 18, 1955. Chicago, Seyforth, 
Shaw & Fairweather, 1955. Pp. 18. 


Economic Conditions 


12. United Nations. Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Processes 
and Problems of Industrialization in Under- 
Developed Countries, 1955. New York, 
1955. Pp. 152: 


13. United Nations. Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1954. 
Prepared by the Secretariat, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
Bangkok, 1955. Pp. 223. 


Education—Labouring Classes 


14, American Labor Education Service, 
Inc., New York. Annual Report for the 
Year 1954. New York, 1955. Pp. 11. 

15. International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations. Outline Report 
of the Proceedings at the Second General 
Conference held at...Paris on May 12th, 
18th, 14th and 15th, 1950. Report of the 
Secretariat and Executive Committee, 
1947-1950. London, 1951. Pp. 49. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


16. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Committee on Economic Policy. 
Automation. Washington, 1955. Pp. 24. 

17. European’ Productivity Agency. 
Report on the First Meeting of Technical 
Information Officers held at the Depart- 
ment for Scientific and Industrial Research, 


London, from 27th September to Ist 
October 1954. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-Operation, 1955. 
Pp. 68. 


18. Gomberg, William. A Trade Union 
Analysis of Time Study. With a foreword 
by David Dubinsky. 2d ed. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. Pp. 318. 


Employment Management 


19. Flippo, Edwin B. Frofit Sharing in 
American Business: a Study of Methods 
used to maintain and sustain Profit Sharing 
Plans. Columbus, Ohio, Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University, 1954, c1955. 
Pp. 183. 

20. Gray, Robert Davis. How to get the 
Most out of the Benefit Plan Dollar. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Industrial Relations Section, 1950. 
Pp. 8. 

21. Gray, Robert Davis. What Em- 
ployees think of Suggestion Plans. An 
address presented under the auspices of 
the Suggestion Plans Association of 
Southern California. Pasadena, California 
Institute of Technology [n.d.] Pp. 9. 

22. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Retirement of Employees, Policies, 
Procedures, Practices, by fF. Beatrice 
Brower. New York, 1955. Pp. 48. 


Human Relations 


23. Gray, Robert Davis. Human Rela- 
tions in Management and Systems Work. 


An address presented at the fifth Annual 
Systems and Proceedures Conference in 
Los Angeles, California, November 5, 1954. 
Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1954. Pp. 11. 

24. Hersey, Rexford Brammer. Zest for 
Work; Industry rediscovers the Individual. 
Ist ed. New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 270. 
A study of human relations in industry. 


Industrial Relations 


25. Minnesota. University. Industrial 
Relations Center. The Ten-Year Story of 
IRC. Roberta J. Nelson, editor, assisted 
by members of the staff of the Industrial 
Relations Center. Minneapolis, Published 
for the Industrial Relations Center by the 
University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 
40. The history of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. 

26. Toledo. Labor - Management- 
Citizens Committee. The Toledo Plan for 
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Labour Statistics 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force......... 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE A-1.—_REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 18, 1955 
(Estimates in Thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


i 2h a ©. Man 
— Canada Nfld N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

IGUSSOROR 2 svlemicis-c.cintls site see de ceaae emt } 5,615 110 419 1,586 2,048 992 460 
Aovinalinral jn. chad viet acest. ous tte 885 = 47 188 248 368 30 
INon-A griculturalice:.. chideececih eases 4,730 106 372 1,398 1,800 624 430 

DCH 7g. = a oetelatehess lots Sip tysie SiN ain 's ears ls Wats 4,338 91 331 1,227 1,538 798 353 
Agricultural: 5c. e katy an scones sacle 836 4 45 181 229 350 27 
Non-Agricultural.....5.,..ccceccseees 3,502 87 286 1,046 1,309 448 326 

MeMmales .. .cNeruecteit sea se tees Saale 1,277 19 88 359 510 194 107 
A origultural... s+. bassinet Ooan eo eone. 49 * be ® 19 18 = 
Non-Agricultural 1.2. esihsiuele ves dace 1,228 19 86 352 491 176 104 

AD Agen 02 ea oie Tea ence ee aeuk 5,615 110 419 1,586 2,048 992 460 
19 VO Vern: <okin ees +c dina salca ates ae 547 14 43 184 186 84 36 
20—24 VORTS: . Gis s swac cadence rose uesren 741 17 51 241 249 133 50 
DEAE DATE wie i ais civatocniccincae natal a 2,606 52 189 738 949 459 219 
BA—HALVORTS'. 5 cnc ane nseeqe tins seen aes 1,510 24 114 384 577 276 135 
GS Wears ANd OVEIS C56 55 es elses te 211 ‘ad 22 39 87 40 20 

Persons with Jobs 

All'statns groups... ceca rocteeeees 5,458 106 402 1,519 2,007 977 447 
Moaleg.. 45.5 ces Sisal SOO Cea es 4,208 87 315 1,171 1,506 786 343 
Pomples’.n ss cceat aves dnoe cocmene en lee 1,250 19 87 348 501 191 104 
Agrioultiral vn cddeaieagevadessckeebe 881 * 47 187 247 366 30 
Non-Agricultural, ....cscunvscs. ceescoee 4,577 102 355 1,332 1,760 611 417 

Paid Workera.:;, aise ase erae ous Sacoee 4,192 89 315 1,191 1,646 573 378 
Males: 5 .isdsnsce conctetron tie 3,073 72 240 877 1,190 410 284 
Memales #0. 5.1 e ee maken eae 1,119 17 75 314 456 163 94 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Spi s Wels) CLA ea fi BGS 157 -. 17 67 41 15 13 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SO UME SVEXERS Prato .c\a nip a sheap bk OR RI Re eT 4,907 142 443 1,384 1,593 899 446 
EVLELOR Mr iaterehSe's's 6 dis ie bha’s uida bce eeealase 903 40 90 236 263 175 99 
PROP BIOS isis) As sBie.s.« aezinen enn 4,004 102 353 1,148 1,330 724 347 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 18, 1955 May 21, 1955 June 19, 1954 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(!) Work(?) 
PROSE SOO MANIF TOL WOK e000 005s clic oavicecacer’s 175 162 228 211 209 194 
Without MOM e ees ae eit lxlan ke aheiag as da 157 147 213 197 186 173 
PIPRCUE DE WELCINGE prate- ce cali bo wvencien Ce a.eed ck dae DA Menatvet: & 0.0 CUS Re ene eee OS? a viievateuy cake 
Ret POCA reg PE Unies. ws. or wena wd te ene BE P..c vaetoes 5 Bb Rieeens OD Ay cashes saketee 
Bee OONUIN G. aslonty ates Ss anaes vives se Matas: tee tax wt. « gs Se eee oe a ee 
eR TOMLIN oat ata t's dss eeoh sow tees vee Bi Se Ses ai be BOE See ee ae oe RPA S Netonae eas 
Reet STUPNGON By. vie aca s wh Pike wha sre vain wis © ors | Re eee MAY 8s Fe OP ee re goat | re ane 
ReaAILL CITY rend ate ce te cna nacre we gaicie ues? — yp t| a ee Bia ~ pall {Rear ee i ANG wee saute aed 
aT EN, gdh AB BE Recon Sel: nee 18 15 15 14 23 21 
EC ie TOE Fee 6 cae aad Sen gee - © 4 = ’ > 
EMCO Rec sre ogc Suir sinn ss pole ceca « 12 “s 11 10 16 15 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


; Utilities, 
—— Transport- Finanoe, pie: 
: 7 7 ation, Services, 
Tarestry. | | Mane: | Construe- | commini-| (including | "PER'SY | Total 
Trapping, Ppa a Se 
iy Sng torage, men 
Mining Trade 
1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average............. 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average............. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
19583—Average............. 72 329 70 252 218 35 976 
1954—-Average............. 72 323 68 261 239 36 999 
S On ae BAYAN), cs isiiniea hells 66 320 67 257 235 35 980 
72 325 70 264 242 36 1,009 
77 324 77 266 237 36 1,017 
80 324 75 265 239 36 1,019 
82 325 79 267 249 36 1,038 
84 323 83 269 249 36 1,044 
81 321 77 269 253 36 1,037 
78 825 71 269 253 36 1,032 
71 318 60 257 250 35 991 
68 327 57 257 252 35 996 
59 330 56 259 257 36 997 
59 336 63 266 253 36 1,013 
69 340 72 273 258 37 1,049 


Industrial Standards Acts 
(Continued from page 1057’) 


for a 40-hour work week. A new schedule 
for lathers at Ottawa revoked that which 
was last gazetted in 1953 and replaced the 
minimum rate of $1.85 for lathers with the 
new minimum rates of $2.15 per hour for 
metal-lathing, $1.90 per hour for other work 


61650—6 


during regular periods and for night work; 
weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

A new schedule for carpenters at Moose 
Jaw increased the minimum rate by 5 cents 
to $1.95 per hour; time and one-half was 
provided for overtime in excess of eight 
hours daily or 40 per week. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in the 


principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,518,533. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.8. 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ate 
Aggregate| Average | gee. Aggregate] Average 
me Weekly |Wagesand —— d crag Weekly |Wages and 
Beh Payrolls | Salaries | °* aces vs Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
NOA9=— A VOTO Ose s cinict.c/s.0 sini .nle.6(wimrents 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TOGU—A VErAwesi cassie nen inectt een ieoe ls et 101:5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 
ROG HA VEERIOS on winc cievkaexsvandoerese 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 
TGHI—A VOrlageiiisss ceeawh ee seewisnee se 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 
1Q5G—A VORAROs. ona cee neaaae cose unmet n> 113-4 151°5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 
1Obi— FE verape. aus cecdae sane tier ens 109-9 151°3 137- 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 
Jan. ir 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 
Feb. t, 107-0 146-2 136+1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 
Mar. i, 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 
Apr. Ue 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 
May i, 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150°3 139-4 
June iy 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 
July ae 111-7 153°9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 
Aug. 1, 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 
Sept. i 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 
Oct. iF 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 
Nov. i 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 
Dec. iS 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 
Jan. Ly 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 
Feb. ty 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 
Mar i; 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 
Apr. yh 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 
May 1; 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 
June 1 111-4 158°3 141-4 60.76 109-2 158-7 144-5 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, (4) 
Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, insurance 
and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND 
SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (D.B.S.) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area a |] 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 1954 
(a) Provinces 

(ET GIN SB ah gi ea Ml ae SE ee ee 129-6 118-8 122-2 53.22 54.50 54.69 
Prince Edward Island 115-3 107-6 111-0 47.55 47.72 45.16 
ETO Re Oe Gat aneG vice Mec mar ers Chae anes dxuvneeeee 96-5 91-6 96-1 50.63 51.32 49.08 
New Brunswick 99°+3 93-9 95-4 51.46 52.39 49.48 
aN OM etc ae) A aiaaiateln y ie.s;e vee wain oCd Ad ois Uo: ee a p19 6b5: 2010 110-0 105-3 107-7 7.91 58.45 55.61 
OTE BUS asuhcce ftir Soe ene Bent Sp nia sei Sane ae 112-8 110-3 110-7 63.62 63.64 60.67 
Oa IBS an BR ae a aoe I oe ee 104-8 101-2 103-2 58.02 57.94 55.82 
askatchewan 116-9 108-7 116-9 57.71 56.81 55.56 
A PR oe tee FORA ac ecoheae's odekved eed accdeces ss 129-7 121-0 124-7 61.27 60.66 59.25 
British Columbia 110-3 106-2 106-3 65.81 65.82 65.05 
111-4 107-4 109-0 60.76 60.96 58.42 
St. John’'s.... 112-3 112-3 110 44.75 45.68 44.21 
Sydney... — ‘ 92-5 92-5 91 61.32 60.69 59.62 
BUTAX.. «cs ‘ 108-5 108-7 109 49.61 49.39 47.31 
: an 98-4 103-8 94 51.48 51.07 45.73 
108-0 106-1 111 50.51 50.55 48.43 
103-5 99-8 97 49.70 49.86 45.99 
105 102-8 102 57.08 57.06 55.37 
74 74-6 66 52.17 52.83 51.56 
112 110-7 110 59.18 59.67 56.61 
URE, Say SOS Crs og /sue ote «keene te uelesee aan 113- at 110 56.26 55.74 53.82 

5 

9 

7 

“5 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES — 


AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, (D.B.S.) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Industry i See a eS 2 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 
1955 1955 1954 1955 1955 

WATT Ss ask vsicrds aie toate wp ere ae es olole NN CORIRD MCC 112-0 109-0 108-7 72.07 71.92 

Metal mining ii\s.50% epiisas sc > savboneauiee i aye aes saan 116-2 113-8 112-4 75.16 75.48 

MONG. 4.cicaick ashe Mea CMA a> Ae ERE os ove eevee ye ancwtane 82-5 81-4 82-9 68.65 68.07 

Other metals; .. case deed bong cass coves eee lnee ose epaiaaatnd 147-6 144-0 140-0 78.55 79.39 

Fels, i636 cancedcvacn cena ee « eee se eee de aera 99-7 96-9 96°7 68.96 67.37 

Cowl. uhh: ions c.o-be eiceiclhe ict. sa Cu Msiane oltre cede teiehete ohare werent 68-3 70-5 73-1 59.66 57.11 

Oil and natural gaa coe) ndcaews fees Ree wlakhe Oe te eee 203-2 184-0 174-7 79.29 80.35 

Non-metalis 23.3625 gawd a ay te te nike ie cS Oe i 131-0 124-7 128-7 66.98 68.18 

Manufacttring, isc. cxsen oh ck lve fase sv  Paew ges sore eats 109-2 107-3 107-7 63.53 63.81 
Pood and beveraged. <.. x. /snewan. scene Uuvpe nye en SRaee Ee 103-4 98-6 102-7 57.22 
Meat products, «ii. ee cd co Se tovltigs soca saat, + coped 117-9 112-1 114-5 66.88 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.............. 74-7 67-4 73-0 50.63 
Graiy mill products: 6... 5 x's <pcnisie tare cote ol arty So Sere ine 106-6 104-6 106-6 61.02 
Bread and other bakery products. ..................-05- 107-2 104-5 103-5 53.64 
Bisourts and: orack Bins. «50 wee hare. co ohs eee 6c a 92-9 92-0 93-8 46.74 
Distilled and’ malt WquoTres: sh cecctass.c cd tote Coles «3 Mae 102-9 100-7 105-7 71.94 
Tobacco and tobacco products. .........ecvscccccersevcees 79-5 81-4 77°5 65.01 
Rubber: products 2%. ccs nets evs cadaver OD ek teenie 107°4 106-3 101-9 64.84 
Leather grmdnete.. <. ovcxws avon eden ene ania sear as 84-6 85-5 87-4 42.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). . =A 87-7 88-5 90-1 40.31 
Textile products (except clothing).............. care 85-0 84-4 79-1 51.39 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..................+- 85-9 85-2 79°7 47.84 
Wallet POG ....% cianknns «ch datgea o> Danke owen 69-3 69-1 64-5 49 57 
Synthetic textiles and silk... ...cs..cccsvcesecetsewsecs 87-3 87-1 78-2 57.83 
Clothing (textile and ir). cscs eect vac sea gani ele saetiaten 89-9 90°5 89-4 40.61 
Meh’s Clothiig ...co«atasitts seahaiedites b-0c a ataaGeny sc Maree 95-9 94°5 94-4 38.92 
Women’s slothing, 0. seis. s/t nu cus ale orengeikiels x's: amecercattets 89°5 94-2 90-3 41.01 
Tint eile FS ac. ca, RGR cara ds. Seaotdciaa 6 RAP es me 77-0 76-8 78:6 42.39 
IWO0d products. sy s.esussgie sida Seacinen saad onan Baran eine 107-1 102-3 102-0 55.38 
Saw: and: planing tits nace: «teste ane nimade g arene Om ere 112-0 104-4 104-5 57.15 
Wurnibine. 2.5 .scceak tslaedsils ch macy tue aake sk ce > eee 102-1 103-0 100-9 52.58 
Other. wood! produoteyivs « «eae cacies ans aad saauls sae atone 94-0 91-2 92-9 51.37 
Panerprodudta.. ic sccnnsie ce v8 soe aiite so eg ee vos oR 117-7 114-1 115-3 74.23 
nip andipaner mille! 4... vss demasree ceale ees cbiaselee meee 122-0 117-8 119-0 79.12 
Mther paper producte: .m.....5 $.d<d:0 90a names ae eee 107-3 105-0 106-2 60.66 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.................. 111-1 111-0 108-3 68.41 
Tron andisteel Proddctas ec wisi aide wine.r canis eae aie aoe 102-2 100-8 101-8 69.95 
Agricultural implementa. ...< us cease na sali b ces ve hab ont 70-5 73-4 76°3 69.49 
Fabricated and structural steel................00.2eeeees 127-2 125-2 128-3 73.67 
Hardware: and ‘tools, 2.s..5+'> vases Uv es eae toe te eee 101-3 99-8 100-9 65.68 
Heating and cooking appliances...............2000ceeees 98-2 97°3 94-4 61.30 
Tron GASH Re: <<. tape toes eee ce eee Pes 93-2 92-1 89-5 69.70 
Maohinervetalg:. sri aaeo cece eecdaies ie tie 107-3 106-2 108-9 68.04 
Primary-iron and St66lise. v's os. peicts. ove dv eos we Bae 109-4 105-5 98-6 75.58 
Sheet metal products .icic,.. «a veviswis.cac cs sleaeete ey Ree 105-5 103-2 105-9 67.00 
‘ransportation.equipments\,.. se <x, asa: «a. 4s rte ee ee 138-8 138-6 142-4 72,24 
Aircraft and Parte esi bys c+ shex.cnlen sng qe scam eee aeeE 333-2 334-2 360-8 73.94 
Motor vehiclee: 2 5020. ogee ovicocia yy stare ee 140-9 140-2 118-9 83.02 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... ............20000. 125-1 122-6 108-7 72.12 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................... 83-0 83-2 99-8 63.58 
Shipbuilding and:repairing. Fac. s.<%... «cde alec cesar 141-6 144-2 165-3 63.68 
Non-ferrous metal products. ..........ccccecccsccceccevces 123-9 120-6 115-0 71.64 
Aluminum’ pProduots: ...> seme Rains ace cee ce eee Cae 125-3 122-4 116-5 67.15 
Brass and copper products 665. os ie cece cus ne scene deer 104-4 103-1 102-9 68.67 
Smelting and refining: cis... wlen secede ee 147-4 141-9 130-2 77.20 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0cceceecees 133-0 131-1 131-3 68.31 
Non-metallic mineral products..............cceeceeeeeeees 121-5 116-2 116-0 66.56 
Claw prod uctes se: sac. tenner eiets sie aie Cee ts eraeee tee en eae ren 109°3 101-4 102-0 62.70 
Glass'and glass products, 6665) snes cue once een eee 123-8 123-0 120-4 65.01 
Products of petroleum and coal...............cseeeeeeeeees 124-2 121-9 121-9 90.51 
Chemical products.......... a etiogavians metas hin lp agate ee eae 122-4 121-0 122-2 69.51 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.............. 110-0 107-7 107-2 64.14 
Acids, alkalis and’ salts: can. -sa.ca0 curs tae eee 126-1 123-1 121-7 78.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..................2- 100-8 100-0 104-1 54.64 
COBSTUCHOI cries 60 00.0 ses aaiatvieica ol ya yin a hoe eae 113-9 99-2 110-0 60.40 
Building and structures...............4.. 114-7 103-1 114-4 64.90 
GUL Ia ieee last has 5 Se nleeee Seca 115:3 103-7 109-0 63.90 
Tnginieering works... ... 1.7. caaieasan ate eon ee 111-8 100-7 131-2 69.50 
Highways, bridges and streets............:0s0.c1nsan «sateen 112-6 93-0 103-1 53.09 
ORVICO TS cae oh es sis os oor sv wstelne die mude sae Sek ee eee 113-2 111-0 111-1 40.75 
Hotelsand restaurants...) 2). . ss s/ciev a ctaue eset eee een 108-3 105-0 106-4 35.24 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. .............0.cecceecee 106-5 105-2 104-9 38.09 
Industrial composite... .2....0... 0... ccc cece cence eens 111-4 107-4 109-0 60.76 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


June 1 
1954 


70.38 
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‘ables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate 
aly to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
nployees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) | Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
<i A June 1, May 1, | June 1, June 1, May 1, | June 1, 
1955 9 1 1 19 
RN Oe aS 41-0 44-3 40-9| 135-6] 138-0 138-4 
TS a Re Coe oe ae 40-9 41-8 40-3| 125-7] 126-4 123-2 
OE SEE eee 41-8 41-8 40-8 | 128-1] 129-3 125-2 
Ee ieee on yaa ne ee a 41-9 42-1 40-4] 130-3 | 129-8 129-3 
Oo hie Se OR EE 40-9 4d 39-6 | 153-7| 153-6 149-3 
Pet ee eels seh cancualevcdasgens 39-9 40-1 39-9] 138-1] 137-4 135-9 
MAMAN he Aico ls ono y coinve des esseisseess 415 40-6 40-3| 150-7 | 150-6 145-7 
OS EN ee ep oe See ee 40-2 39-9 39-8] 152-7] 152-0 146-6 
MMAR Pe a8 cick on se chss dees 38-2 38-4 37-6] 172-5] 172-7 169-9 


Nore’ Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (D.B.S.). 


s 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee ———— 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly | Average Weekly ~ 


Earnings Wages 
Industry 
June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1 
1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | 1955 | 1954 | 1595 | 1955 | 1954 
no. no. no. | ets ets. | cts $ $ 
Gs io aloed aca e Hines ae 2k # GED RECUR eS e <cipInS Es. OS Mine SLD aCe 42-7} 42-3] 42-7) 159-9] 160-3] 157-0) 68.28) 67.81 
Motel mrininig ss ooiis cecd ele rine 3 ale Gots sels eae onl an oer ey 2 43-8] 43-7] 44-4] 164-7] 165-3] 161-7) 72.14) 72.24 
MGI. Boe s croaivcye aire. n-ne tte slckins We wie ak Sint tala Sind a wregte. Pre aCe eee 46:0) 45-4) 46-3) 139-9] 139-7] 139-7] 64.35] 63.42 
Other mista, geccievic.cscdekhe sas bs Oaeeesee ee een aCe 42-5] 42-7] 48-4] 179-3] 180-3] 175-3) 76.20) 76.99 
GUS. it iy ooo ce dicre See ahs 5 ovis Sav peeinanie ae Sy nin, ool wh ee ones ceereaee 39-7} 38-3] 38-8] 153-9) 152-7] 152-1) 61.10} 58.48 
Goal 2, isctedalotn sas: eee Ses fod viele a a. viv cae bie theo, OR NTaN ae oe 39-6} 37-7] 38-1) 147-6] 146-7] 146-5) 58.45) 55.31 
Oiland wetural GA8;cccec cs «keine cdpiynislaele spew viv iene s ace 40-1} 40-2} 40-8] 170-6} 171-9] 169-5] 68.41] 69.10 
Non-metal...... leeds 4:0 sR vapineet o.\b.6 Blemiicile coi rena ela an 43-6] 43-4] 42-7] 150-2] 151-3] 145-1] 65.49] 65.66 
Manufacturing........ ee ee 41-0] 41-2} 39-8] 145-5] 145-4] 142-2] 59.66] 59.90 
Food and beverages. ... es mer ..| 41-5] 41-3} 41-1] 126-7] 126-9] 123-4] 52.58) 52.41 
Maat Droaguota, «revs sincas gies cised als AAne senna een kiran eo 41-5} 40-4) 41-2) 154-5] 154-9] 149-8) 64.12] 62.58 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. ..............6. 39-8] 39-8] 38-0] 108-6} 113-1] 105-7) 43.22) 45.01 
Grain mill produats..cciuc. cues ores snoinar sls enee carina ee 41-8} 41-8] 41-4] 139-9] 188-6] 138-5) 58.48] 57.93 
Bread and other bakery products. .............0eeeeeeeeeees 44-1] 43-7] 43-9} 109-9] 109-8] 109-1) 48.47] 47.98 
Distilled ‘and wialt iGuone.s ss os accuse ks vices ealen’s ea te ale 40-3} 40-2] 39-9} 163-4] 162-0] 157-2) 65.85) 65.12 
Tabsaceo and tobacco produate. so. ae... oss cdiis we esse deie cw we 41-6| 40-4] 40-4] 148-5] 142-7] 143-1) 61.78) 57.65 
Rubber products oe vac ses talvic Selec s RR CWE RA grein tT sarceeied 42-0} 42-1] 39-4] 149-0] 148-5} 148-1] 62.58] 62.52 
TMASHOED HFOMUCES: octet bana vk wee ee ta reen ie ee en eee 38-7} 39-9] 36-9] 101-4] 100-4] 99-5) 39.24] 40.06 
Boota and shoes (except robber). <... i. cscess ces cgupseekv ena 37-6| 39-3] 36-0) 97-9] 97-1] 95-9] 36.81] 38.16 
Textile products (except clothing).............ccesseeeneecceee 41-8] 42-4] 39-8] 112-5) 112-5) 111-6) 47.03) 47.70 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............+ee-+eeeeees 39-6] 41-0] 37-7] 118-5] 113-3] 112-4) 44.95] 46.45 
WGOUON: GOON acs be cmakseeme ronan same cco nea ae teen ane ees We 43-2) 43-1} 40-3) 104-6] 104-6] 104-6] 45.19} 45.08 
WYRCUSUIG VOXtUAS ANE BE soy ncrekines nccranlnidtein a Me Mien wierts tele 44-5} 48-9} 42-4] 118-3) 117-8] 117-6] 52.64) 51.71 
(Clothing texte and GF). ca. o cn ccaesees.ecurdas Sebenes Eamike 36-8} 38-0] 84-2] 97-8] 98-5] 98-4] 35.99] 37.43 
Mens Ghothinmn co eahs wmartisen cnitare seen Mlosniane) cam ates emtencate 36-1] 37-7] 33-1) 96-5] 96-9] 97-7] 34.84) 36.53 
WOM’ Ss CORN oyennos'e cbse once ee cede ces Reeb ie a 35-5} 37-1] 33-0} 101-9} 103-3] 100-0} 36.17} 38.32 
SSSVEE SRNL orc plats senteteta naa SP Salas lola'c Selarateteiathie ac Thee air nmnetere ce 38-4] 39-0! 35-9} 97-9] 98-3] 100-1) 37.59] 38.34 
PWGOd PLOGUCIs sa Ors e: 05.4 ae tlonc oeldc batenipeat ey de teen eaete 5 41-4] 41-3} 40-1] 128-5] 129-0) 125-5) 53.20) 53.28 
Daw enc pinning WSs, ,.o. ceca aah co cv suhs Coneee cas 40-8} 40-3] 39-7] 136-0] 137-8] 132-9] 55.49] 55.53 
PORT HUEWER Soactiev ca CR rea eee aoae chee aren oie eee 41-9] 42-6] 40-5] 117-7] 117-4] 115-0) 49.32) 50.01 
Other waodimrodudtoss acts cok cline cece cacteeie ay poets: 44-0] 43-5) 41-3] 110-5} 109-5] 108-3} 48.62] 47.63 
Paper PEACE winie ele eine cinta ¢ Cx eyoto ee olalete en echelon 42-4] 42-5) 42-3] 165-6] 163-8] 160-9] 70.21] 69.62 
Pulp and paper mills... ..| 42-5] 42-7) 42-7] 176-6) 174-6) 171-7] 75.06] 74.55 
Pee Other aper Prod nate tc cum sepals.» ile aie ca Se mrt etnias 42-0} 41-8! 40-9] 130-9] 129-9] 126-6} 54.98} 54.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................0005 40-2} 40-2] 40-1] 172-8! 172-3] 166-3] 69.47| 69.26 
Pixon a0 pheel PYOAUOTS :. .ces,.jninmictas em natectnisaiel hate ame oee 41-3} 41-3] 40-1] 162-3} 162-6] 157-6} 67.03) 67.15 
Agrioul tural implementa: 4.16.0. unametenn ee valk a seers 39-7| 40-0} 39-6] 168-2] 170-7| 166-9} 66.78] 68.28 
Fabricated and structural steel..............ccscesccesvscess 40-6} 40-9] 39-6] 166-6] 168-1] 166-9] 67.64] 68.75 
Hardware and tools...... Fi oh Spies Nigtoses Cialeeea tie ea aera ea 41-7] 41-9] 40-3] 148-3] 147-3} 142-9] 61.84] 61.72 
Heating and cooking appliances... ....006sssseesscseecseaes 40-8] 41-2) 40-2] 142-6) 143-6] 139-3) 58.18) 59.16 
Tron castings.......... Rete Reson. ube copeta SH eyes oh 41-8} 42-1} 39-8} 161-5} 160-9} 156-2] 67.51] 67.74 
Machinery manufacturing ios... 5: .iscs'eils sce cts elas ren takse 41-7} 42-0} 41-0] 155-2) 156-1} 151-8) 64.72] 65.56 
Primary gro and) HUeeL. 2% 5 cc, ovciew'as Jats Nea ee eet 41-2} 40-7) 40-1) 177-0) 176-8] 171-3] 72.92) 71.96 
Sheet metal productes/. <<. vass,<.con site sails eve een eee 40-9] 41-2] 39-9} 154-9} 154-9] 151-0) 63.35) 63.82 
*Fransportation equipment, «9.2... s<-.+savesantinentnceteniets 41-1} 41-9} 49-3) 167-4} 168-3] 161-8} 68.80] 70.52 
ASVOPALU ANE DANUG 2 «5, «/s'sia25\</eb r/c cele. 5 seme eee 40-6} 40-4) 41-3) 170-8] 171-3] 166-5) 69.34] 69.21 
Motor WRiiGleere sear din ccs aieiale « tahaca,« SaMaseeeenet a aes 43-1] 45-3} 36-0} 180-3} 184-0} 170-0) 77.71] 83.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ..............seneeeeaes 41-9} 41-4] 38-4) 166-4] 165-8) 160-3] 69.72) 68.64 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. ................0.005- 38-9] 39-8] 39-1] 160-4] 160-4] 161-3] 62.36) 63.84 
A Shipbuilding and repairing. 4... sq.sb. ces Renee tee 40-8} 41-9} 41-0} 155-4] 154-1] 151-8) 63.40) 64.57 
Nonferrous metal products. as. «2% nse saute neuen Meee eaee 40-9] 41-2] 40-7] 165-0} 164-2} 159-3) 67.49] 67.65 
Aluminum praducte..:: 0s... Mortoces seal Be enone ee ee 40-8} 41-5) 40-4) 145-7] 145-7) 146-4) 59.45) 60.47 
Brass and copper products)...» s-' «s/s ene ca smene Deeley te eae 42-1} 41-8} 40-9) 153-7] 155-0} 150-4) 64.71) 64.79 
‘ Smelting and refining. ....... ayie vialsiels' sip’ ale aie cad/ars ert egece eat 40-8} 41-1] 41-0) 178-1} 176-8} 171-1] 72.66} 72.66 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..... Reagents 40-5} 40-4] 39-4] 152-6} 152-1) 151-2) 61.80) 61.45 
F Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 40-3} 40-3] 40-0} 166-3] 167-0} 167-2) 67.02} 67.30 
Non-metallic mineral products...........scsseeeeseecesceeces 43-8] 43-5] 42-2) 145-8] 145-4] 141-7] 63.86) 63.25 
Clay PIOGNCts Si yal cass seen sens bebe» Helene ieee ne 44-6] 44-3} 43-5} 134-3} 135-3] 184-1] 59.90) 59.94 
Glass and ‘glass products ).n 2s nccacsscapeseee een ee 43-0] 42-9] 41-9} 145-1] 145-3] 138-3] 62.39] 62.33 
Products of petroleum and coal.............ccesssceeecceseceen 42-1} 42-6) 41-2! 197-1] 195-2] 189-1] 82.98) 83.16 
Chemical products.......... Hace eaane: «op ede ak vehement eenen 41-7] 41-5] 41-5} 149-6] 149-2) 144-3] 62.38) 61.92 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.................. 41-0} 41-1] 41-3) 123-7) 123-5) 121-4] 50.72) 50.76 
Acids, alkalis and salts............. sis sueisla vine 6 uctecacatee ae 42-8) 42-0] 41-8) 171-2) 171-2] 165-4] 73.27) 71.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............0e0000e 40-7) 41-2) 40-1) 118-9} 118-7] 116-9} 48.39) 48.90 
Bo) urable POOdS: Fa". 2, vst: 5 deucileees wicss cee seveiek ia: Pane ee ae 41-3] 41-5} 40-0} 156-1] 156-7} 152-1] 64.47} 65.03 
Miou-durable goods 7.5.0.) sheet cn teo ae eae Cee Renee 40-7] 41-0} 389-6} 133-8] 132-9] 181-4] 54.46) 54.49 
SE OURETUGHON, (2.5,.'..tivid« cavemen eee 39-3} 38-8] 38-7] 148-3] 151-2] 148-6] 58.28] 58.67 
Buildings and structures: \. cp: serests vee cde sals seen 38-8] 39-0] 38-1] 160-1] 161-6} 161-5) 62.12) 63.02 
Highways, bridges and BULEOUA aos 4 sjcininin ceive aces eee 40-3] 38-3] 39-9} 124-3} 127-3] 120-1] 50.09] 48.76 
Electric and motor transportation...........seecesccesscecsees 44-7] 44-7] 44-9} 144-3) 144-1] 139-0} 64.50) 64.41 
bea HRN PCO OF TR COCO RAR cnNotG a o 40-4} 40-6} 40-6) 86-0} 85-9) 83-1) 34.74) 34.88) 
otels and restaurants 40-8] 40-6] 41-0} 85-8! 85-7] 82-3} 35.01] 34.79) 
40-6] 41-6] 40-5} 82-2) 82-0} 80-1) 33.37) 34.11 
*Durable manufactured goods industries 
1090 , 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average A 
verage Average 

Period WwW i ae Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer =e 

per Week Earnings | Earnings hee Cae ya Weekly 

arnings ndex Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.............0000 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950................ ve 42-3 103-6 43 .82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.............2.045 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952...............05- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.................- 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Week anes 

io 40-6 141-8 57.57 138-0 115-5 119-5 
sored ay 39-8 142-2 56.60 135-7 116-1 116-9 
July As 40-5 141-6 57.35 137-5 116-2 118-3 
August 1, 40-7 140-9 57.35 137-5 117-0 117-5 
September 1, 40-9 139-5 57.06 136-8 116-8 117-1 
October 7s 41-3 139-7 57.70 138-3 116-8 118-4 
November 1, 41-3 140-5 58.03 139-1 116-8 119-1 
December 1, 41-2 141-2 58.17 139-5 116-6 119-6 
January 1; 41-1* 142-8 58.69* 140-7 116-4 120-9 
February 1, 41-0 142-7 58.51 140-3 116-3 120-6 
March i, 41-2 143-5 59.12 141-7 116-0 122-2 
April ae 41 144-3 59.31 142-2 116-1 122-5 
May be 41-2 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. iheoneet 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1955 are 39-3 and $56.12. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
ont i a esas =). osc. > oo 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
August 1 18,043 19,313 37,356 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
August 1; 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
August 145 er > 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
August : a Bad et a ae 23,413 17,212 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
August tae U's Bien ae ae 2 3 A 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163,881 
August FG Ee Sa seer Oe 12,124 12,902 25, 026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
September 1, 1954..........c0.000. 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250, 879 
October Wr TOBE Tce tees sere € 16,388 13,018 29,406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
November” 25° 1054.5,.neves os aitand 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264,126 
December’ 15 19640. 5ccssacce. aceus 16, 104 10,504 26,608 255, 811 85, 229 341,040 
January 1 Weed Ot ee Ae 2 eee oe 8,420 7,776 16,196 371, 959 93, 805 465,764 
Webriacy cat. LORD. or nes seen eer 8,276 8,604 16, 880 483, 380 117, 651 601,031 
March BS TODD esis cnuetacor sic ue 9,154 9,509 18, 663 510,551 118,035 628,586 
April my LODO snide Wa nan cents = 10,611 11,506 22,117 505,472 114,572 620,044 
May As TODS no 5 ceeecnecioninates 15,508 14,655 30,163 394, 621 98, 601 493,222 
June DR MUOBS Ses. nc cesses 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
July 1, 1955 f vena e eee eas 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
August dy 1956'@) cece eeeiee 18,363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205,384 


“—Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(!)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 20, 
1955 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total May 31, | May 31, 
1955 1954 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..........................- 1,447 1,214 2,661; + 180} + 943 
MOFORENY S27. snesadee knee ss soe Peseta aes nol Wbe ts bey sic 6 2,770 16 2,786 | + 108) + 1,550 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......................... 560 82 642) — 464) — 9 
SCRA USE Nees it Oss sits cee h da ee ed sue ei seme e mee 258 23 281 — 63 + 76 
Seu meen ee oe Date ae eal iors Cann asae <Viidiasscdes ese 111 14 125 — 228 _ 207 
INCRE MRE NEOPA L, Sante: itp ccsiie baa wik 1¥0 das ae nese, 151 2 153 — 109} + 119 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits’ ...0.<..60cccacciccesvese 13 2 | — il + 2 
eran as S24) AEs Se PG des ites oan sd els vtewes 27 41 68} — 53] + 1 
CEU ho En ae 9 ee ee 4,070 2,804 6,874 — 194 + 1,549 
Ws MM ESO VOVAGON, 515 «cis cae sda vnkw vcns ddaascetses 368 446 814 —- 43) + 61 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............sscescesevees 13 4 20 ~ 3 oo 13 
EES POOR fon ok pe as ck vie HEN Deed dev ede ee Wdnenen 58 22 80} + 21 oa 23 
DOME RANGE. (GERD oh cee vise niciies che ocere die 57 143 | 200} + 63 ao 24 
Textile Products (except clothing)...........--..cc00ee0e 119 153 | 272} + 24 + 26 
WIOCNM (LORGUG ALG LUP) i icici. cao Ceo veveed ence rene ences 137 1,124 1,261 — 227) + 177 
PUVAISEEE EC OSCMINIURS oo SENT ONG os ers vials Sous chistes Gee eb Gees 5 va 554 67 621 + 34 + 33 
SEE TIE eS, CER MUN 1:5 ola ards Gea's Sheenc POs nLeedvecc 124 71 195 + 12) + 52 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 125 | 110 235 — 58 _ 30 
EPENE CU HOON PTOCUOEE 9 oc '6 ch ersls cdeeetatesecedar vices) 723 143 866} + 58] + 240 
Transportation LiqwpMele. ,<ciccsvacsccesvs cavsvatesiws 748 78 826} — 193] + 420 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...........sscccccesceseccees 227 77 304 + 71 oe 175 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.....................06- 384 126 510} — 387] + 246 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ..............ceeeeeeeees 91 37 128; — 228] — 50 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.sc.is scevecsccesccveves 53 21 74 yi ek 20 
MPIGUUE COUGHS: bse ccs oa vivid oerecece sve Bs aseneseres 203 89 292 — 100} + 87 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................. 86 90 176) + 19 oO 32 
MENISIR TUE CNONNS Pe are tee oO 5 ds Lei es hae ve tn led vem 2,738 96 2,834; — 596) + 595 
RTOROTED COPMULAOCOTSA «ect ache ues op hate Ne ass seteadeess ome 2,004 58 2,062} — 622) + 362 
PIPCOIAL EIR COMtTADUOLEiicaiaecnapas soe decvevu ens s wens 734 38 77 + 26] + 233 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 869 306 1,175 | — 37) — 59 
TARE DORTA ION. Gc ch CEN E Ka ter se eb seen e bos sie R ures cee 736 145 881 — 344 se 64 
PRDTAR Gener inet cn pec ub chet Ven aveicum e oeet is wk eka eE Se pha 46 18 64] — 7) + 6 
Cera IMEC ment Pre ee cLers se Ouro iv eenes ss 87 143 230; — 2%] — 129 
PUpile Vey MPSrAao 66 ee de nsss dis nndsesacrsacedeees 98 66 164 | + 7) + 88 
ARO ee ota Ley Se hs On akin REE aKa ae ep ANG aK e ees 2,502 2,412 4,914 | — 360) + 255 
VRC Cte CAG cae s RUA ins Kiel magick esas years ks 873 508 1,381 — 161 + 100 
PR eS a Hain tle eels Sis Ge Suis Siwh eld @civics whe dw ae 1,629 1,904 4,533 — 199 + 155 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate....................... 832 839 1,671; + 10) + 59 
PICU WNOO rere 84 2-68 V2! 8 twat Ae Sefeaniwre Oe Mo Wie Ronse nbn oe os 3,398 9,705 13,103 | —2,080| — 564 
Gomimiunity or Publin Ser vine soso iss. seb sc deavewecens 433 1,396 1,829 — 43) + 65 
SGrOrnmiely DOLVION. grsina tii vcke den anede y+ chs ek evar nee 1,362 418 1,780 | —1,071 — 1,209 
RCCDMN GIGI AL UIGGur fas hed Uelet ka yeh) eA EAD ieee eotes 224 133 357} + 19] + 48 
POM NACE VION pay ILO” cin st Gide kak ssc Ue Lew ex cde oe 472 412 884 — 151 - 54 

RE SPAO TG EE WAGE MUSE an NEY Cis So's Secie ace. A ison y vives: 907 7,346 8,253 | — 920} + 586 
CHAN DU TOTAL ware tes ec ti aivussvens cases 19,284 17,540 36,824 | —3,765 | + 4,407 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 1955 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Clerical workers, consi cease «= secs selec 
Sales: worketsouss acct cane ancaeamea nae 


Personal and domestic service workers. . 


Agriculture and fishing................+. 


Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 
Food and kindred products (ine. 
OU ACEO))x. cence heniosv.s 50 welas. vem 
Textiles, clothing, ete........ 
Lumber and wood products 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)... . 
Leather and leather products. 
Stone, clay and glass products 
Metalworking.............. 
Hleotricaly2 ccc icaawee wv 
Transportation equipment. 
Mining s aoe casio as teste ten 
COMSETMCEION Sates wcieaes hee ote : 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 
Communications and public utility. . 
Trade and service 


POLEMIC saigiciviersrajsrexisisisis 9 ss a1s a veletere > 


Lumber and lumber products........ 
Metalworkaing. <:..s.0 dei se as.c'e dete 
RCONSGIHCLIONS Sea chiec Pt as sient dacs 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 
3,942 1,434 5,376 
9,618 23,460 33,078 
4,261 10,215 14,476 

19, 863 12, 802 82, 665 
645 2 647 
1,451 723 2,174 
66,763 16, 446 83, 209 
794 442 1,236 
3,066 10,363 13,429 
7,445 118 7,563 
731 374 1,105 
937 947 1, 884 
188 42 230 

9, 233 1,036 10, 269 
1,826 749 2,575 
512 44 556 
990:|,. tec bsq ner 990 
12,607 7 12,614 
11,201 88 11, 289 
444 9 453 
2,345 1,166 3,511 
10, 620 774 11,394 
1,544 273 1,817 
2,280 14 2,294 
46,168 12,783 58,951 
1,621 2,797 4,418 
5, 243 227 5,470 
2,808 413 3,221 
20,593 45 20, 638 
15,903 9,301 25, 204 


— “|| — qe Sm —_—|——__;__|_______,, 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Male Female Total 
2,136 820 2,956 
1,401 3,705 5,106 
1,714 1,369 3,083 
1, 259 7,960 9,219 

Se cee Sen 39 
1,523 1,048 2,571 
8,151 1,698 9, 849 

80 17 97 

76 1,183 1,259 
2,931 3 2,934 

39 20 59 

43 72 115 

EMER dete ite dna 13 

707 32 739 

135 39 174 

16 2 18 

192 i telieasee ee 132 
5602 ten cateaieets 1,492 

691 20 711 
BS ty ates 24s Sous 53 
207 255 462 
1,307 43 1,350 
73 12 85 
166: stesso 156 
2,518 792 3,310 
98 305 403 
250 8 258 
130 34 164 
1,166 1 1, 167 
874 444 1,318 
18,741 17,392 36,133 


152,711 


ay 


; 
TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 
: Office MRE icine ae 
(1) nag | aay () rag vie tg 
af Month ear en | Month "ear 
: a ae June 2, | June 30, cy a | June 2, | June 30, 
1955 | 1954 || OBS 1954 
Lg LLP LTT Reg aS ae eS 364 343 433 6,037 8,603 7,020 
NTT Ps SRE oon AES Se ee 18 6 16 1,507 2,183 2,112 
MsTICL INE. SU MINTS cinioer s onhuiac.s cla coe obs ode ome 1 15 398 854 | 520 
STONY Bi IE I rc cc Aisi ccis'ciane aaeey ae ee 345 322 116 4,132 5,566 4,388 
Pe Tn he 328 257 373 1,235 1,383 1,169 
CATIOL ATO WN. ee cass ass da Pieetas ce wes. esas 286 194 336 709 863 746 
ESMRTEO MIE CeO tn alas Uren ke ves iy ue & <a 42 63 37 526 520 423 
INGVRROOUUD Pont ohio ores dacs We ace de wackb na cacs 1,698 2,055 1,184 | 11,095 12,453 12,139 
PRG Stet Sets cna be vase exec Seow arnas 79 68 24 | 502 488 | 482 
I te Ee od. on, Siac s av eh ee andeva ces | 23 | 25 62 371 458 403 
REGEN ES Oran ie  LilnctaD Reno ee eve cmey> | 1,152 1,263 662 3,772 | 3,597 3,999 
RCT ete ey Onicha dix Conc vite deciles movie ome We the oe bed | re 2 188 298 461 
BURRIS 0 ie id ekk 02'S Sada ce oar thhis vans | 194 212 76 | 703 924 991 
RS el) Se Ae ae ee en ere 55 45 68 | 202 199 247 
Oy Te ToS & Ae ee ee to Se 47 89 62 1,552 1,933 1,239 
So hii Re es ee ee ee 4 7 5 164 241 267 
MINCED INET Ctr cian t Pode mia Wiens S44,6 vneos 91 276 155 2,627 2,963 2,820 
RUSS POEM Sy URE cd ven ty sas 6 cat cehaad ss ts 46 41 49 | 470 561 534 
PRAY IEEE Hr e ts or (aa cty date ates she sncees 7 29 19 544 791 687 
RESORT IO WAEM rete cote feat cohen «cbs 100 ch tse} 1,333 1,859 1,125 10,082 | 13,869 12,073 
lett Senn eet Cayo Soe oak vinta F eines sae 13 9 14 668 1,562 998 
SOMONE EO eis wie bd cc's Gia eh ya ales 29 24 47 850 1,473 905 
Dare iae se 5 eee en ga, ec ates roneceene cox 42 56 21 530 955 419 
RVOARSEE CM gels es hiat> waned ntan ne gune lies se aes 447 652 116 694 859 1,644 
4 6 21 287 382 520 
274 703 597 2,021 2,530 2,367 
Batch stale 12 | 967 1,269 930 
283 254 227 | 3,116 3,333 2,921 
Bitatepneicts tor ale sade sad u | Ee ee 121 46 37 | 435 573 814 
IRAE Ae en, Sots ee lnc cay sce Ro eadas 87 84 22 167 264 143 
We COCME le ori, Fra aie etna ona eatin nam wine Ka puree 86° 32 25 11 347 669 412 
PUG RIRe ey ants Sa iaicty nvidia waaect sco oc wsinnse 9,932 10,518 7,195 70,535 94,036 89,423 
RA DOSOS CMOS «teins seta Vad ees asic nae ap dees 3% 72 50 36 322 390 276 
PICHAMAARTA rete rah, 2 srcarualtraala «/sYewia's ta ne weiss 93 41 11 346 492 503 
PUG tir Wall ov. cicie in eee bec had ekaeeeee. 23 41 20 311 562 429 
LEER CREST I SRR AAS ree Ae 80 31 25 658 1,580 1,092 
RANE OR yuk exten ade Gats co ue auadiste asin 32 8 223 545 229 
: HIGORHINL Gs cash ca nuseoneaee ess MEE AS eee oe eee 278 230 112 722 921 1,018 
VEE GAL MONR A et i aia ciie atelass Sitters nicisGue, Gin eek aie « 137 46 6 374 799 650 
PLGA MOM VUNG cee vie vice Seka Sak caw s ed Won es 72 63 50 1,066 1,106 1,676 
Weare: cee it nly aces. < ses 3a On as we «'s 105 37 95 488 643 749 
i 15 3 667 1,120 540 
10 17 291 551 240 
29 27 1,024 1,022 1,296 
44 65 1,151 1,657 1,173 
152 151 1,260 1,576 1,343 
97 54 752 915 1,182 
31 12 265 318 361 
9 10 302 620 372 
91 11 257 224 351 
176 130 1,844 2,699 1,973 
| 38 27 406 560 566 
TOS el ae Dee ha og Oe ee 36 3 2 177 463 231 
Matane 61 475 100 377 1,217 637 
Mégantie aa 103 94 314 667 671 
Mont-Laurier 2 16 8 335 767 515 
; WIG A DT ot cy ante ca cre cite ss has Hea ee eae ee 47 28 15 578 1,071 770 
Montréal 4,139 4,498 3,217 29,759 34,310 37,280 
New RighMoud...teiedss uacdeccasivence se. Shooter 55 134 ‘i 409 727 462 
La ae ESE a 5 AS SOE DAES CCC eee 71 46 10 370 506 624 
Québec........ WRG OT at eae cde ec aes oe 656 770 678 7,000 9,010 6,173 
IRA IRACA TIMI Se SrA teIe eRiy cies tinte;=-<'s' «5 Asis ad sieie ace 51 240 22 716 1,856 1,206 
(RIVICFS-C MOD «cues. osaciciedes.ces ss ee tues cee 69 319 353 1,014 2,697 1,452 
Roberval........... (ON OIC AA On eee are eee 17 9 17 431 841 601 
LEON RZ AA? CORR Haug bec OSCE anor ene are 103 82 82 1,190 1,820 2,890 
Bee A CRUG eee Mat daaa te wialo sls. wis cajsia 500s sieie 88 79 38 243 454 304 
Ste-Anne de Bellevue 101 59 28 378 436 330 
NOEOn LO LCRE fo taick te alors ole ncn ac oops sine « vis -Toien 89 70 192 597 639 1,107 
Bie Ganrren lest ark tie oie craic distess's.0 0c. yie's/s'< 186 248 481 600 1,666 873 
Ago tena aay See ei Prine) aic'p lab aa ies sie © 229 436 40 937 973 1,273 
rea st eee 89 74 114 729 872 1,162 
Sijerom aD rts 41 39 22 548 559 796 
St-Jo eph d’ Alm: A ehutag tax t= 58 33 39 665 964 753 
. Sept-lles........ 85 63 16 290 693 395 
Shawinigan Falls. . 51 76 65 1,668 1,969 1,780 
‘brooke...... 262 225 163 2,135 2,491 2,855 
orel eae ass a 31 27 Mt a eee vere 
Thetford Mines... .. 72 66 ) 1 
Trois-Rivi PET Ee Avice veal. 0.bie ne 263 229 162 2,288 2,681 2,568 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1955 : 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) ’ 


Deen ee 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications 


Office 


(1) Previous iit bit () Previous | Previous 


Quebece—Con. 
Wal d'Or i ccuvc oe Sota ka asians a elelas Meo emda 
Valloyficldvcy +. ..: sets cnecusGuacivecces exes 
Victoria tilles.c. cer cae snee Ste ee ane ornamee 


Ontario... oooh vo cas wre eek < wa ke Oe ssn as erates 
ALNDTIO‘ bee sos 0:22 AMES Von CES OTS 3 Lat ATO hE 
Barrie’; fad snd. con eee oan ware ae eats ee 
Balla ville .cccccg pace nti Ve eaten thie unser eceeatae 
BracetridgGts. << werk > ete cae aan ate wee 
Brampton ciccus~ cistsihomieecs ses assis veterans 
Brantiords...24 Jac ce awsicak oso as0Gerseaes «hems 
Brook villas cacsucacertov in «utes Ue Ca winale Mace 
Carleton Pig0e.. Varces vets saeys ccs tye eens 
Chathaei dt 355. Seta. Sn tee tn te eae 
Gabotrie-c / dwak Pitan as coos setae eetes 
GollingwOOdie acs atten samt tae a nw nfeee eet 
Cornwall h.s, eesti ngc + «i te nGk inca te Aaa an 
POrb Dries ahaa aces shiey uals eeeeaioe swe ee 
Port BYanoeass once va ss sw deres ch eeiewe vantiad 
Port Williams yates he whee wea dasde Vadasueaees 
Galt. Soon ee pec hone wane phic tesa 
SHAHANOGUG «a 6 cz cubes Wel ans oPatdoes ce wN Rees 
(Rio onl-ty tel: ee eae RA. aie Ocoee OP eat. TC 
el Bhan Sites salen weed padi sol eee Maree 
EUAITGOW cook eeee te chin «ease hic R CR ee 
Pia ea Or Yi eoeon oreo tttos hon Raeaen 
SU BOIAOUR cacao feels w dink SeGigthn i's 68 ene rmlcateatenn 
Kapuskasing 
ESONOTA Pecado ecu nolan e kcolelct Upset Soenhs ma aia iraray 
FON St re cele eae krnnelah o rele eed aC ELA 
Kirkland Lake 


Napanetisincad sd aeste os in daus tah ate 


Che Eee a re es 


Meleely ite oe AEEa hee ag 
Pembroke 
Perth 


Picton 


St. Catharines 
St. Thomas 
Sarnia 


SNCS tens. ctu tos 
Sioux Lookout... .. 
Smiths Falls...... 
Ptratiord eh. occ 
Sturgeon Falls... 


teens 


Winnipeg. . 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 30, 1955 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Office — ~ 
(1) Maroy Piero (1) aA rns is ets 
ont fear z Month fear 
— June 2, | June 30, sg June 2, | June 30, 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
CRE TES ae AS a a ee 1,314 1,651 1,634 6,180 - 8,359 5,110 
TAMURA a an Motte ub vis slike ns culties BHP sie b> Oh s:n's 35 51 42 113 100 120 
DADO We OR Nas a ccs Caineo ns oa ce eccsncal ck een 239 221 199 584 650 598 
PIOCED NSMUGIERGETL J cc's Sv nia ny Sela ving wp es hy weidia< a 33 53 153 395 574 292 
RINNE NAPE G oir cate wan bbc ckcorcbe eset us bee 125 110 27 1,324 1,530 814 
UA Oe ae Te ie cae sg Oi oe ee a CR es Le ae nw tb 330 498 357 1,301 1,592 980 
PAAR Loss nc walncad svete ela 94 387 492 377 1,473 2,508 1,371 
ty Soba a ee a a ree 60 85 176 219 286 172 
NY SURE Es, SON eis ane baie, Ain «shh 0H bw aa’ 43 54 79 110 129 68 
Cie 40 ly SA Oe OP ee eee 62 87 224 661 990 695 
LAL] Sol 0ie, ghee ae ee 3,208 3,859 1,957 | 10,846 | 14,981 13,914 
SoA IPERMe ee ewe vids ss Ae oO pun beat heen pee dvue ests 29 16 7 275 402 404 
LOE SENN T s sett iain Pee ale WS ue. Te wy etge'n bv ¢ ve v'el 1,187 1,571 653 3,461 3,764 4,307 
rp eT eee es a eee ee 7 21 27 325 467 310 
Edmonton (Includes Yellowknife).............. 1,483 1,642 956 4,778 | 7,321 6,523 
ENIBON Pee OOM fos gtk tk Seled SE arcanecaaweurees ences 28 34 40 184 | 274 440 
Vs Pa 8 a Ce = ee NINE eR 318 318 126 834 1,097 796 
GEICO HERG oe sce ci’ FaGae ts 106+ 0500.04 0st 06's 77 144 63 433 776 352 
PANE EIOOE I iy MC aS nae da dc ieie coniiatea Gena ods, n e's 79 76 63 556 851 751 
Yellowknife (Office closed June 18)............].....-00. 37 S04; bce 29 31 
PUP ARER TS COONULITINIEN awh Sata Re Ob Kiss ark vee ed do eke ot 4,164 4,020 2,948 25,876 28,041 30,306 
PL WRU as ase iaccens veorlad ev te node kiss xt 73 66 4 670 679 504 
Ser EMA g atid Etta Meas nih he rwiabcovadiaely 650.6; 29 40 12 538 461 768 
GAPQRDE OGM aie Site sr eanadii tes Tesstns 6 sdacs odcp ies 23 21 12 363 569 385 
EMAL eOe ae ated croc itss anne ca Rete ee 06d. » 30 20 15 503 449 259 
CA cae eticdh cons her sihecdst Ldosiaun's $s 45 45 46 249 226 273 
PRARORDME Ot feck cee epee oteS AN een s,v 6 Gy a2 a meas 139 140 115 371 410 517 
PLES WHIM Colada dae Fug ove Reta sms aie casees nee.0 57 26 32 385 434 517 
ORNS MOU Sat setae Cetra Gy samt Ok ae eh Kats 3S does 969 554 890 710 704 831 
PESTLE SER Ce CaU Cd Solna vets abs vt Vides sds ch na 42 57 27 550 449 77 
PURE AER Ce ppl cd cr eGR EAT may oan aed, wee SH es 15 36 26 400 466 561 
IOS WV CA GSTIRTIR BEI Str e'p' shes coy toate. wG ark sis en ep ses 253 233 142 3,155 2,946 3, 680 
POOL apa mnittadMeabervineies = conderts en intes 20 25 6 215 329 360 
POlG AIDODN co8s eh ss gation on shu eee vksevcanesss 49 20 14 307 303 282 
PECAN ae ey ciavtein shag eis eaikis séan os kc base « 202 194 66 966 1,766 1,290 
POAT ERE ah ite a oletn An gk aia mad g.d.510.8 4 0m 214 122 33 386 493 456 
PAUAU ETI ce Stal cle Fetes Praises’ ale. 9 S'a'4 a: orvie t 3 1 64 124 84 
TROUPES Ie aS ec cn re ee ea 56 26 30 483 411 832 
ATIOGINUMGE: SaumtnlRawe rece Oates Se he. o th x05 sanee's 1,449 1,636 991 12,582 13,895 14,806 
MIRON Gencre iaeieecee cet cere ctetnn sassy es donee. 73 68 68 294 515 416 
DOU RIN NESS ohe etorsiu(ivhar aris ol Sv Ana E alp ect lnverwee.s 321 486 220 2,306 1,968 2,450 
WHRIUEMOIEO Ns Wee Solace trlewrakeeaobntawsising so¥e'ee bes 98 202 154 379 444 258 
MUANEMNL Mon PRI tdi co ckie p PRES AG ain Alain vie ey Ceo a 05's 36,133 40,126 27,668 | 230,576 | 281,903 283,043 
ARIES Peis Sy hnhelincn de evans doc dis el clc vs sivvnnle hens s 18,741 21, 675 13, 251 152,711 205, 630 201,931 
OINIIOM SO ia PNM Ne it a ob alee ats eds vied eae 17,392 18,451 14,417 77, 865 76,273 81,112 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
. (Source: Form U.1I.C. 751) 
1950—1955 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
~ 1950... 790,802 | 559,882 | 230,920 56,732 | 151,438 | 321,354 | 179,732 81,546 
1951 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
1952 ,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
1953 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
MOBS. i i 28 Vac 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
1954 (6 months ...| 386,023 | 241,630 | 144,393 30,932 | 101,209 | 126,293 80, 654 46,935 
1965 (6 months)............. -.| 395,410 | 264,104 | 131,306 30,490 97,077 | 143,586 77, 623 46, 634 
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TABLE E-1._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Month of June 1955 | 
rie 
Per Wee . 
Province Receiving Nao ele gto Amount of 
an mencing (Disability days in Deere 
Gheusanda) Benefit Brackets) 
Wavwfoundland ). a5 ovcioos. cae ae eene nc coeiieras eevee 5-0 1,198 118,477 (655) 407,338 
Prince Ed ward Tsiand, Gass sc cccwes-ohewn scsi err eiees 7 181 16, 248 (71) 46,054 
ING Va BOOUIAL tre tne e aciiae e nienceeh Sein Peete 9-9 7,417 | 222,993 (4,213) 729,181 
New Brus wieks osc tons elaec a aene oe ie mas eer 8-4 2,956 196,471 (2, 880) 629,065 
Chea bee., cpt trasees Meas oe ae hGeen Reng a i henr ee mrmaees 58-0 20,766 | 1,421,887 (30, 955) 4, 288, 248 7 
CnbSriD. ae) een peae ee col Mies meters ctoae ta clone Deere , 53-2 21,515 | 1,298,514 (29,377) 3,945,945 } 
Manitoba orc Wo. ree stags ao cue dean ye donc einem ear elaine sieaee 7-5 2,138 183,010 (4, 167) 534,996 ; 
Baska tah owen eh cs.5)< cur clean natets > dees laeaa sicietaet omen e 3-8 916 93,219 (1, 667) 296, 296 
Alberta fae. 35 te hawk vlan atte tiene 0 ccc aie aanr inte. Sis 8-7 2,195 193, 813 (3, 688) 613,327 . 
British Colum bis wey sos ie ecc.clctete deletes + <atic deena imeem warn 15-2 5, 583 368,525 (8,493) 1,154, 989 
eT aia aa a i 
Total, Canada, June: LOBD: ch. sens cies iain ete « 170-4 64,865 | 4,113,157 (86, 166) 12,645,439 ; 
Total, Canada, May 19650922 >. .0. Mubie cute reces 251-2 89,249 | 6,302,107 (92,911) 19,742,906 { 
Total) Canada; June 1004 40% 25 cats <comeaw ies oe 168-6t 81,942 | 5,050,883 (81,681) | 15,702,229 : 
; 
‘ 
*As a result of postal claimants, who form one-fifth to one-third of all claimants, being put on a bi-weekly basis, the 
pattern of weekly and bi-weekly payments has become irregular. To provide an estimate of the number of beneficiaries 
under the changed system, it was decided to get the average weekly number for the month. 
+ Week containing last day of the month. | 
TABLE E-2.-ORDINARY CLAIMANTS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 
AT JUNE 30, 1955, BY DURATION ON THE REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE 
(DISABILITY CASES INCLUDED*) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. . 


Province and Sex 


Days Continuously on the Register 


Edward Island 


Prince 


A eros 


* Disability cases: June 30, 1955: 2,884 (1,906 males 978 females) 


1102 


6and| . 

Total les 7-12 
4,17 593 313 
3, 885 559 294 
288 34 19 
720 119 57 
510 7 45 
210 44 12 
.7,970 | 1,484 694 
6,580 | 1,193 585 
1,390 241 109 
7,103 | 1,180 582 
5,747 890 466 
1,356 240 116 
54,258 | 10,024 | 4,499 
36,618 | 6,770 | 2,981 
17,640 | 3,254] 1,518 
51,610 | 10,607 | 4,224 
32,511 7,152 2,739 
19,099 | 3,455 | 1,485 
6,532 | 1,039 465 
3,854 591 301 
2,678 448 164 
3,405 488 219 
2,307 319 137 
1,098 169 82 
6,244 | 1,129 420 
4,450 786 289 
1,794 343 131 
15,117 | 2,910] 1,214 
10,343 | 2,245 886 
4,774 665 328 
157,132 | 29,473 | 12,687 
106,805 | 20,580 | 8,723 
50,327 | 8,893 | 3,964 


13-24 


| | | ee | | | 


June 30, 1954: 3,105 (2,206 males 899 females). 


nbn! 
1954 | 
* 12land 
25-48 | 49-72 | 73-96 | 97-120 |124and) Total 
vz] ro] 43a] gan} 570) 4,975 
706 | 736] 4091 317| 521| 4,738 
56 54 25 24 49 237 
132 107 61 46 124 692 
89 74 48 38 89 528 
43 33 13 8 35 164 : 
1,464| 870| 574] 446] 1,522] 8,339 
v210} 6971 469| 352] 11945] 7109 
254| 173] 105 94| 277] 11230 
1,511| 1,074] 571] 373 | 804] 8,980 
1251} ‘9081 448| 293| 650] 7,503 
260 | 166] 123 80 | 244] 11477 
8,447 | 7,038 | 4,966] 3,544 | 9,486 | 67,246 
5.528 | 41939 | 3.578 | 2/497 | 6.357 | 48,072 
2'919 | 2'099 | 1.388 15057] 3,129] 19,174 
7,548 | 5,622} 4,038 | 3,273 | 10,922 | 70,026 
4371 | 32302 | 2'379} 1/968 | 7,168 | 50,103 
3177 | 25320 | 15659 | 1/305 | 3,754 | 195993 
977 | 752 74| 495! 1,601] 8,391 
538| 445] 343|  939| 15027] 5,397 
439 | 307] 231] 186 2' 994 
493| 377} 280| 264 
303 | 265| 178| 178 
195 | 112] 102 86 
976| 992) 573| 425 
670| 676| 417 | 297 
306 | 216/ 156] 128 
2,595 | 1,644 | 1,051| 940 
11610 | 1,133] '668| 546 
915| 511] 383) 394 
24,840 | 19,166 | 13,122 | 10,077 
16.276 | 13,175 | 81937 | 6,715 
8,561 | 5,991) 4,185 | 3, 9,655 | 52) 


si 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JUNE 1955 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Offices pending at end of month) 

Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total | Initial | Renewal | Disposed) _ to muted | Pending 

of Benefit Benefit 
PUGSUIOIE ANCL tarry ars ohh sc Gs ane ds te sictains 1,334 948 386 1,464 907 557 459 
Prince Edward Island,..............se005 266 178 88 247 186 61 74 
LEG ECU ean Wire eine Leen er eae 9,112 4,763 4,349 9, 067 8,115 952 1,133 
ENON DSUUNS WRC. gece Alui a's ct a%sana cco % 2,803 1,696 1,107 3,062 2,392 670 636 
NORIO Peet da wane tds tach Sars ive. a oar ack 4G 26, 950 15,429 11,521 27,435 21, 883 5,552 7,174 
RIP tere Mae ahe ce aie who se wivic dove hs tye 33,524 18, 456 15, 068 30,498 24,394 6,104 10,761 
WVEAMIBLISGEL, Cy 5 oi hE ss WI Ay ae cl awicowiacn es 3,071 1,978 1,093 3,172 2,460 712 468 
PIR EO UNDIES nd 8, able eth yces cow aes «e 1,396 846 550 1,399 978 421 316 
NORE Se oP te Oe I hae cin Sui wen he A 3,019 1,927 1,092 3,377 2,473 904 535 
ESPAbIGH CAONOMILID Scns cv sptsceesecuvecceys 8,905 4,490 4,415 8,77 6,734 2,038 1,982 
Total Canada, June 1955.............. 90, 380* 50,711 39, 669 88, 493T 70,522 17,971 23,538 
Total Canada, May 1955............. 97, 623 60,568 37,055 108, 241 83,953 24,288 21,651 
Total Canada, June 1954.............. 114, 797 64, 628 50, 169 117,005 96,341 20, 664 26,826 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 18,027 { In addition, 18,478 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 1,099 were special 2 > maa not granted, and 898 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,280 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


T ABLE E-4.— ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of Total Employed | Claimants* 
2,870, 600 338,400 
2,946, 200 247, 800 
3,025, 500 199, 500 
3,043,100 188, 900 
3,058,700 191,300 
3,069, 300 187,700 
3,039, 900 209, 100 
3,035, 500 274,500 


2,961,200 431, 8007 
2,865, 600 543, 400 
2, 856, 400 578, 600 
2,863,700 563, 300 
2,905,500 318,500 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month, 
¢ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. : Household | Commod- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 

1049 —Yearkt .ccin un testeyate ven iooe cee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

TOGO oar egies css  siomae cote con ein ate 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 

LOGI HY CAL ov oo 5 vice sve ea sinnree Cea nae 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111°5 

1OSR=VOAr 40225 eta carrsieatentncas ves 116-5 116-8 120-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 

LOGE V COT a ccs cs sok nanan reanwe. 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 

1954—A upists is cevecatepeseeeg teetreses 117-0 114-4 127-0 109-6 117-2 117-7 

September sicisdtacs vaca veces 116-8 113-8 127-2 109-5 117-2 117-6 
Odtoberstietusicrcs. cde tates aes 116-8 113-8 127-4 108-4 117-3 

INGVEIR DEE eG Cnanceae wire cena 116-8 113-4 127-9 108-2 117-2 118-2 

December: weicic tn ertcea senna: 116-6 112-6 128-2 108-1 117-1 118-2 

1955-—JENUAry,.5 ose sc, dsced Nec aane 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 

P6DIISry..ct onc esse hater epee 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 

Marebe ai ite cone ee ase oe ee 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 

ADIL: Geren Miyioe eoee cepa cen eee 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

NLS. nite evaitroveted ei cbetaie mai ele’ eft aie wonty 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118+3 

PUG: oe oy can asco ecmae ak 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

© AT Rs es SO Ae oe an et al 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 

AU BUSY ea, Usatictn Oe cae etapa meets 116-4 112-4 129-8 107-8 115-8 118-0 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1955 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total eee 
h hy "hy. ap he Ue ne «  |Household| “O™™0- 

July 2nd, | June Ist, | July 2nd, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation pins 
1954 1955 1955 Services 
CYSt. John's, NAG, uo. none 102-6 104-3 104-5 103-5 108-6 100-7 103-0 106°6 
Fla lifaxs ites oe. § Seer eer 113-8 114-6 114-7 106-3 124-3 114-6 118-9 119-1 
SAINGAONN: cicekeo star dete one 116-2 117-3 117-3 110-7 125-6 116-1 116-5 124-0 
MEGDULOAL suits rcs oot Ree Mee 117-2 116-3 116-7 114-5 136-0 107-1 114-4 116°8 
RDtTE WE Waa see aaltepet 116-4 116-9 117-0 110-7 133-4 111-1 116+3 119-5 
BLOM Ahn cs wine tne tee 118-8 118-3 118-7 111-2 146-9 109-7 114-3 118-4 
Winnipeg........ pielecciel eee ate 115-5 115-0 115-5 110-9 126-0 112°5 114-1 117-4 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-1 114:3 114-3 110-1 118-1 114-6 116-9 114-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-8 113-8 114-1 109-0 121-1 112-5 115-7 117-3 
MMARCOUVED, cscs cvs cee Sh ee 117-0 116°8 116-5 109-3 127-4 112-2 122-5 119-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities, 


(1) St. John’s index on the base—June, 1951 = 100.. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY 1954, 1955+ 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence} During | Existence! working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1955* 
CEST GO Se gS Oe ae 16{ 16 11,106{; 11,106 218,145 0-26 
PEO ce UX a ot Pein ainsi sloth osin.s) 3 4 11 90 2,587 20,055 0-02 
(HIT pales phe? ie he a ee, eee 7 11 1,778 1,956 13,971 0-02 
LATA era eon ite. (RS ree 16 | 22 1,821 2,683 25,912 0-03 
LOE a eon PO 9 | 17 2,237 3,200 40,550 0-05 
URS Stati 28 ain eee 21 29 4,510 5, 664 47,355 0-06 
BSA ir a ite apiece dias f, oisie ae cate. 8.45 cee 19 32 7,869 10,913 96,335 0-12 
Cumulative totals.......... 92 29,411 462,323 0-08 
1954 

CETL ha Ret Oe RS A 26} 26 10, 644 10, 644 157,074 0-19 
8 20 779 4,686 52,250 0-06 
12 18 1, 184 1,799 14, 625 0-02 
i 24 34 1,651 2,297 25,081 0-03 
MLS Rane en Ee tain ik aearereenttw art Bs ale! vid 8 22 2,062 3,400 31,810 0-04 
RPUTIGME Var, aetna oe Dyce e tie ciara vice cea 20 32 9,502 10,192 86,715 0-10 
SR RE ae OES EN ope en eee 16 30 4,461 6,658 54,146 0-06 
Cumulative totals.......... 114 30, 283 421,701 0-07 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to - 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as toa 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955(') 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Mintne— 
Metal miners, 
Buchans, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, 
Que. 


Hosiery and knitted 
goods factory workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp and paper mill 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand’ Mere, 
Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Newspaper printing 
plant workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Lumber mill workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Sawmill workers, 
New Westminster, 
B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
pattern makers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Electricians, 


Number Involved Time 
-—— - ——| Loss in 
Estab- Man- Date 
lish- Workers | Working Began 
ments Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 
1 300 4,800 | June 15 
(8) 
1 417 4,500 | Mar. 14 
2 230 100 | June 380 
2 799 10,000 | June 9 
June 13 
1 58 1,000 | Apr. 20 
1 24 500 | May 26 
1 34 30 | June 21 
1 20 60 | Apr. 18 
1 69 100 | Jan. 18 


North Vancouver, 
Bee 
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Particulars (*) 


1955 


For a new agreement providing 

for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
July 20; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


lor a new agreement providing 

for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
July 18; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in wages in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded July 4; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For new agreements providing 
for increased wages; partial 
return of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


lor a greater increase in wa; es 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providin 

for increased wages an 
fringe benefits, following 
reference to — conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
worker for cause; concluded 
July 4; negotiations; — in 
favour of workers, worker 
reinstated. 


For a new agreement providi 
for increased wages an 
seniority, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded July 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a greater increase in 
wages than recommended 
by conciliation board and 
double time for all overtime 
in new agreement under 
negotiations; concluded July 
6; pail return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955(') 


Industry, 
Occupation 
and Locality 


Particulars(?) 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Explosives and agricul- 
tural chemicals 
factory workers, 
McMasterville, 
Que. 


Abrasives factory 
workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


Cellulose products 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Bridge— 
Pile drivers, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


Sprvice— 
Public Administration— 


|For clause covering short- 
term lay-offs in new agree- 
ment under negotiations, fol- 
lowing reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded 
July 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


For employment of an extra 
man on each of six furnaces; 
coneluded July 14; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 


For increased wages; con- 
cluded July 30; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Protesting decision to charge 
$2.00 per day for room and 
board, retention of travelling 
time and double time for 
overtime instead of proposed 
time-and-one-half; later in- 
formation indicates this was 
not astrike. 


Number Involved Time 
Loss in 
Estab- Man- Date 
Workers | Working | Began 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1955—Concluded 
(*) 
1 494 4,940 June 20 
i 125 1,125 | June 28 
1 429 10,715 | June 28 
18 a Se ee ees eee June 21 
1 45 900 | June 27 


County roads 
employees, 
Cayuga, Ont. 


For union recognition; un- 


concluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish processing 
factory workers, 
Burin, Nfld 


Boots and Shoes 
(Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Hosiery factory 


workers, 
London, Ont. 


Ladies garment factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1 500 

1 122 1,950 | July 

1 250 4,500 | July 
44 1,500 750 | July 


900 | July 28 |For anew agreement providing 


for increased wages, fol- 
lowing reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


13 |For a new agreement elimin- 


6 |Protesting 


ating wage reductions in 
effect since Nov. 1, 1954, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


proposed wage 
reductions in new agreement 
under negotiations, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


19 |To attend union meeting re 


failure of some employers to 
sign new, unchanged agree- 
ment; concluded July 19; 
return of workers; in favour 
of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955(') 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, ——______————| Loss in : 
Occupation Estab- Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working | Began 

ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955—Continued 


Metal Products— 

Electrical transformer 1 48 430 | July 5 |For a union agreement pro- 
draftsmen, viding for increased wagesan 
Guelph, ‘Ont. reduced hours from 40 to 374 

per week with same take- 

home pay, following reference 

to conciliation board; con- 

cluded July 15; conciliation; 


compromise. 
Aircraft factory workers, 1 1,940 28,600 | July 11 |For anew agreement providing 
Downsview for increased wages and union 
(Toronto), Ont. shop, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 
Motor vehicle assembly 1 95 285 | July 13 |For anew agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages and 
Windsor, Ont. fringe benefits, following 
reference to conciliation 
. board; concluded July 15; 
conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 
Steel drum factory 1 36 85 | July 20/For union recognition; con- 
workers, cluded July 22; return of 
Petrolia, Ont. workers pending reference to 
Labour Relations Board; 
indefinite. 
Needle factory workers, 1 475 2,850 | July 22 |For anew agreement providing 
Bedford, Que. for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 50 to 45 per week 
all the year round, pay for 


two additional statutory 
holidays and extension of 
vacation plan, following ref- 
erence to arbitration board; 


unconcluded. 
Steel mill workers 1 2,200 7,000 | July 26 |Penalty loss of a day’s pay for 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. refusal of maintenance men to 


work July 1, statutory holi- 
day; concluded July 30; 
return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Miscellaneous— 
Pattern makers, 1 56 550 | July 7 |For implementation of award 

Toronto, Ont. of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under  negoti- 
ations; concluded July 20; 
negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 
ConstructiON— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, steamfitters 1 390 2,500 | July 4 |For improved working con- 
and welders, ditions and protesting he 
Montreal, Que. posed dismissal of 
welders for cause; concluded 
July 11; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Millwrights, 1 35 50 | July 8 |For increased wages; con- 
Chalk River, Ont. cluded July 11; partial return 
of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1955(') 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, Loss in 
Occupation Estab- Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality lish- Workers | Working | Began 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1955—Concluded 


Carpenters, i 27 95 | July 19 |For a union agreement pro- 
Hamilton, Ont. viding for increased wages to 
prevailing rate; concluded 
July 22; partial return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuie Urinrrres— 
Electric Railways and 
Local Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 1 18 30 | July 24 |Alleged = discrimination in 
Boischatel, Que. dismissal of a worker; con- 
cluded July 26; return of 
workers pending reference to 
arbitration board; indefinite. 
Water— (8) 
Seamen, 13 328 6,500 | July 3 |For anew agreement providing 
Vancouver, B.C. for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 
TRADE— 
Ready-mix concrete 1 15 160 | July 9 Alleged discrimination in 
jobbers, dismissal of workers; con- 
Lethbridge, Alta. cluded July 21; return of 
workers pending  settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
SpRVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel and cafe 1 23 200 | July 13 |For a union agreement with 
employees, increased wages and against 
Prince Albert, dismissal of a cook; con- 
Sask. cluded July 25; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Beverage room 2 11 130 | July 18 |For union recognition; un- 
employees, concluded. 
Sydney, N.S. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent,. 
y 1288 indirectly affected; (*) 200 indirectly affected; (5) 130 indirectly affected; (®) 157 indirectly 
affected. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only Bi Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a LAasour GazerTe subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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BULK SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 


The Queen’s Printer 
% Supervisor of Government Publications 
Ottawa 4, Ontario 


WEA Te Se Gh Se AL BS ($1.00 per subscription) 


EC Eee subscriptions to the Lasour Gazmrrp. I understand that to be 
obtainable at this discount price, the magazines must be delivered in bulk to 
one address. 


Please send to: 


C6. @ CCS CE C0 ew OE ole RG oe we Oe Bele 4 ale 


Or a wie 6 O5e e Ow oe OP OTe SOG a Ge Sales Ae So whe. a4 


Ri a RAs CSC ee C6 06. bh OO Oe Cee EROS Oe 66 6 a B08! 6 ae 


Waves or Towa) 


QUEEN'S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer’s deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). A deposit number is assigned to 
the customer, who will quote it when ordering publications. All orders 
are charged to the account and regular statements forwarded. 


Make remittances payable to the Receiver General of Canada and 
send to The Queen’s Printer, c/o Supervisor of Government Publications. 
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